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Sears Superwide fiber glass snow tire. 
New, it averaged 11% better traction 
than ordinary snow tires. 


At 15,000 miles it averaged 
twice the traction. 


Some things seem to improve 
with age. 





Sears 
ALLSTATE 


You can't do better than Sears 
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hinking about a plant site? We can 

give you some pretty good reasons for 

getting in touch with Northern Pacific. 
For one thing, there's land available. 

Lots of it between St. Paul and Seattle. 
And there's plenty of water, cheap 

power and good labor, too. 

For another thing, we've got information. 
Facts you need to have to make a sound 
selection. What we don't know, we can 
find out. NP men living along the line 

are working through the local communities 
| deal with these facts every day. 
hinking setead a new distribution 
warehouse, an expanded manufacturing 
facility, new markets to tap, 

new people to reac h? Think of the 
‘sechane Pacific's Northwest. 

Call the NP representative nearest you. 

Or contact George R. Powe, General 
Manager, Properties and industriel 
Development, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. The phone i 
612-222-7773. He'll be glad to send you a 
words-and-pictures tour booklet of our area. 











This is the way to run a railroad. 
The way we run the Northern Pacific. 


WERE PULLING 
AFEW SURPRISES 
ON THE 
NORTHERN 
PAGIHG 
RAILWAY 








And we can show you 
over 2 million acres Sa space 
ready for development. 
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The smartest! — as in our grained 
calfskin, long wing tip slip-on oxford, 
Style 116. But the big sensation 
from a Wright Arch Preserver® shoe 
is comfort. From the four exclusive 
features which help support 
your arch, help reduce fatigue, 
help relax the foot, and hold 
the shape of the shoe for 
keeps. Style comfort 
Wear Wright for one, and 
you also get the other! 
























Wright 
Arch Preserver 
shank 

2. Metatarsal lift 
3. Flat forepart 
4. Heel to ball 
fitting 


WRIGHT ARCH PRESERVER® SHOES. O 
E.T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 02370 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 20 
HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 7:30-9 
p.m.).* Hugh O'Brian plays a pro footbal 
quarterback sidelined by injuries in David 

Mark’s “A Punt, a Pass and a Prayet 





Thursday, November 21 
THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11:30 
p.m.). Cheyenne Autumn (1964). Richard 
Widmark, Arthur Kennedy, Carroll Baker 
Jumes Stewart and Edward G. Robinson 
star in a John Ford western about the 
U.S. government's mistreatment of Indians 


Saturday, November 23 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC 2:45-9 p.m.) 
Nebraska Oklahoma, followed by U.S.C 
t, U.C.LA 

MOUSE ON THE MAYFLOWER (NBC 
8:30 p.m.) Ernie Ford narrates an an 
imated Thanksgiving special about a frisky 
rodent who stows away on the Mayflower 

THE COWSILLS SPECIAL (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Hit tunes and folk ballads by the singing 


30 


Tumaly 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 
1] p.m Companions in Nightmare, Pre 


mitre of a made-for-1V motion picture 
ibout an experiment in| group” therapy 
that ends in murder, Stars Melvyn Doug 
las, Anne Baxter and William Redfield 


Sunday, November 24 

N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS, 4 p.m. to conclu- 
sion). New York Giants v. Los Angeles 
Rams at Los Angeles 

A.F.L. FOOTBALL (NBC, 4 p.m. to conclu 
sion), New York Jets ». San Diego Charg- 
ers at San Diego 

HEMINGWAY'S SPAIN: A LOVE AFFAIR 
(ABC, 4-5 p.m.). Jason Robards Jr. nar 
rates a documentary on the scenes and peo 
ple celebrated in the works of Ernest 
Hemingway. The program includes readings 
by Rod Steiger and Estelle Parsons and a 
performance by Antonio Ordonez, the bull 
fighter who was immortalized in The Dan 
gerous Summer, Repeat 


Monday, November 25 
FRANCIS ALBERT SINATRA DOES HIS THING 
(CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Diahann Carroll and 
The Sth Dimension join Sinatra in a mu 
sical special 


Check local listings for date and time 
of this NET special 

NET PLAYHOUSE Devi (1960). Indian Film 
Maker Satyajit Ray, best known for The 
{pu Trilogy, directs the story of a de 
vout Indian whose religious fantasies lead 


to domestic tragedy 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


KING LEAR. In the finest performance of 
his career. Lee J. Cobb plays an almost un- 
playable role with consummate skill, in 
fusing his portrayal of the foolish, suf- 
fering old man with an all-involving hu- 
manity. Director Gerald Freedman elicits 
beautifully modulated acting from the Lin 
coln Center Repertory Company 

THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH. Robert 
Shaw indulges in some pop psychologizing 
in this complicated yarn about a Jewish 


All times E.S.T 
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Brainfare puts your freight on the fastest wheels 
between Chicago and Memphis 


IC TURNS THE PIGGYBACK 
INTO THE “FASTBACK” 


“Fastback” is a fresh distribution concept developed by Brainfare, 
IC's team that combines human and electronic brains to create 
better solutions to marketing problems. 

Otto Zimmerman, IC's Operating VP, put “Fastback” on the fastest 
freight train schedule in our history. “Fastback” cuts travel time 
for trailers between Chicago and Memphis to 12 hours. Allows 
late departure and gives early delivery the next morning. “Fastback” 
is so rapid we've scheduled it with our passenger trains. 

For the story of “Fastback” —the Chicago-Memphis piggyback 
special—contact your nearest Illinois Central sales representative or 
L. A. Schellenberger, Manager, Piggyback Sales. Telephone (312) 
922-4811 or write 135 E. 11th Place, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD Main Line of Mid-America 
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If anybody knows how to find spare parts for an 


old Krenz Model 52 brandy still, please drop us a line. 


Not long ago, the man in charge of making our 
brandy asked some experts from the university 
to come down and take a look at his two old 
copper brandy stills. He was thinking about re- 
placing them with some of the fast, new stainless 
steel equipment and he wanted an expert opinion, 

The gist of what they cold him was this. A 
new stainless steel still, they said, might pro- 
duce a brandy that would do justice to the 


champagne and champagne wines that went 


Korbel 







into it. But then again, it might not. An eflicient 
new still might produce a brandy worthy of 
being aged up to five years in white oak casks. But 
then again, it might noc. An efhicient new still 
might produce a brandy that would measure up 
to a reputation that goes back a hundred years. 
But then again, it might not. 

If anybody knows how to find parts for an 
an old Krenz Model 52 brandy sull, please 


’ ° 
arop usa line. 


Brandy 
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business tycoon in Manhattan who is un 
covered as a Nazi war criminal, then 
brought to trial in Tel Aviv. where he is un- 
covered again as a Jewish concentration- 
camp prisoner from World War IL. Even 
the amazingly agile acting of Donald Plea- 
sence and the sensitive direction of Har- 
old Pinter cannot give substance, theatrical 
or philosophical, to a spurious script 

THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY presides 
over two drawing rooms. In the Louis 
XIV salon of The Misanthrope, they are 
at ease with Moliere’s verse spoof of hy- 
pocrisy in higher society. But they appear 
awkward amidst the English modern of a 
fashionable London flat, where T. S. Eli- 
ots metaphysical comedy, The Cocktail 
Party, takes place. 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE, by Howard Sack- 
ler, attempts to re-create the prize-fight 
world of the 1900s, using the dramaturgy 
of the 1930s, and drawing dubious par- 
allels with events of the 1960s. James 
Earl Jones exudes vitality as the first 
Negro heavyweight champion 

LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS possesses 
grains of truth beneath some predictable 
chaff. The evening's four tales of men 
and women prove again that while there 
may sometimes be rhythm and rhyme in 
love and marriage, there is rarely reason 


Off Broadway 


TEA PARTY and THE BASEMENT ure a pail 
of Pinter puzzlers that amuse as well as be 
muse. The first playlet deals with a suc- 
cessful businessman whose system. short 
circuits when all the forces in his life 
secretary, wife, children, parents—come 
together at an office gathering. In the sec- 
ond, two men and a girl try to conquet 
each other and their living space 

HOW TO WIN AN ELECTION is a free- 
wheeling revue, brashly taking to task all 
the U.S. Presidents from Washington to 
Johnson. D.R. Allen's portrayal of Calvin 
Coolidge is a particular delight 


RECORDINGS 
Folk 


Some folk singers are both less and 
more than singers. When they themselves 
are the folk who compose the songs 
their performances do not depend merely 
on vocal skill, What matters is a unique fu 
sion of material and manner that ul- 
timately projects personality and point of 
view. Four recent albums by composer-sing- 
ers attempt this projection with varying 


success 
ARLO GUTHRIE: ARLO (Reprise). In his 
first album {lice’s Restaurant, Woody 


Guthrie’s boy created a piece of instant 
Americana: a talking blues that wrapped 
an antiwar protest inside a hilarious tall 
tale. A classic is a hard thing to live 
down, especially for a performer of 21 
This amiable but unmemorable release—re- 
corded live at Manhattan's Bitter End café 

indicates that it may be some time 
before Guthrie matches Restaurant again 
Meantime, his satire may not bite but it 
nips playfully, and his comic drawl is im- 
pececably timed. The Pause of Mr. Claus be- 
gins with a monologue spoofing the FBI 
launches into a song about how Santa 
Claus is suspect because of his red suit 
and long hair. ends with the refrain: “Why 
do police guys beat on peace guys?” 

TOM PAXTON: MORNING AGAIN (Elektra) 
This is folk without folksiness. Paxton’s 
timmings may sometimes be countrified 
or traditional, but in this, his fourth LP, 
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his essence emerges as urban and con- 
temporary. When he writes a talking blues, 
it is about pot-smoking platoons in Viet 
Nam who smell “like midnight on St 
Marks Place” (in Manhattan's hippie East 
Village). Appropriately, style and melody 
take second place in his songs to the com- 
pressed sophistication of his lyrics. Some 
what world-weary and very world-wary, 
they capsule the Paxton mixture of soft 
sympathies and hard ironies. Among the 
best in this consistently rewarding col- 
lection: the wistful Now Thar I've Taken 
My Life, in which a man who gave up a 
free and happy ivory-tower existence, 
“pleading reality,” tries to convince him- 
self that he likes “solid-gold women” and 
his hollow new success 

TIM HARD:N: LIVE IN CONCERT (Verve 
Forecast). Fresh from a long sojourn at a 
Colorado mountain retreat last April, Har- 
din recorded this album at Manhattan's 
Town Hall. Most of the selections are 
from his previous albums Uf 1 Were a Car- 
penter, Red Balloon, The Lady Came from 
Baltimore). What those albums do not con- 
tain, however, is the degree of spontaneity 
and emotional depth that mark Hardin’s in 
person performing. He has one of the 
most poignant voices in the folk field, seem- 
ingly always about to crack or lapse into 
a sigh, as if the effort of every graceful 
phrase cost him pain. His melodic songs 
of love, loneliness and loss are romantic 
yet rigorously crafted (“You look to me 
Like misty roses / Too soft to touch / But 
too lovely to leave alone”). This is by far 
the best record yet by a sensitive and gifted 
performer 

JERRY JEFF WALKER MR BOJANGLES 
(ATCO). A zestful romp of a first album 
by a 27-year-old graduate of the rock 
group Circus Maximus. The boundaries of 
Walker's country style are broad enough 
to take in rock, ballads and the blues 
The Ballad of the Hulk, though a little 
long and repetitive, is an object lesson in 
how to protest without falling into a drea 
ry drone. His targets include the Vatican. 
divorce and the draft (“I have but one coun 
try to give for my life”). The spirit is so in- 
fectious that even squares may applaud 
the lines: “What's right for me / Would be 
perversity / In any state lawbook.” 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. A space-age epic 
by Stanley Kubrick that explores the his 
tory and future of man. The technical ef- 
fects may be the best in history 

BULLITT. A violent journey into the un- 
derworld, where the crook is a savage 
and the cop a man alone. Steve McQueen 
provides a super-cool performance as a 
San Francisco police lieutenant 

FUNNY GIRL. Barbra Streisand comes on 
strong in a musical biography of Fanny 
Brice. The film will appeal mainly to 
those who feel that the leading lady can 
do no wrong 

THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. Patricia Neal, 
Juck Albertson and Martin Sheen kindle 
the spark of real life in this lace-curtain 
Irish drama about the woes of a middle- 
class family in The Bronx 

WARRENDALE, The melancholy lives of a 
group of mentally disturbed children are 
portrayed in this magnificent Canadian 
documentary by Allan King. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Director Franco Zef- 
firelli translates one of Shakespeare's most 
familiar plays into a surprisingly effective 
quattrocento West Side Story. As the star- 
crossed young lovers, Olivia Hussey and 
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This car 


iS 
permanently 
rustproof 
soundproof 


dustproof. 


Here's the proof. 


See Ziebart Rust Specialist. 3°..'°, (00003 i US 

your * Ziebart Rust Speciolist. He uses 
patented tools ond methods to opply Ziebort 
rust preventive to every rust-prone section of 
your cor from within, Ziebart innercocting 
seals even welded seams; locks out rust, 
dust ond rood sound. And the little yellow 
Ziebart plugs thot close innercocting occess 
points prove it! Ziebort guorantees your new car 
rustproof for 5 yeors’ 50,000 miles. Your 
neorby Ziebort Dealer is in the phone book 
Or write Ziebort, 16135 Horper, Detroit, Mich 
48224 for his address. (Certain choice 
franchise territories still availoble 


* Reg US Pat Office 








Tryout Boys and girls 10 to 17 


for the Presidents 
All AmericaTeam 





Sit-ups is one of the 7 exercises 










Tryouts will be held in schools 
all over the country. 

There's still time to get in shape. 
Ask your school about the 
President's All America Team. 
Or write: President's Council 

on Physical Fitness 
Washington, D.C. 20203 


\ 











Leonard Whiting perform with a maturity 
beyond their years. 

WEEKEND. Some wordy Maoist politica 
harangue is the major flaw in this satire 
of contemporary bourgeois society by Jean 
Luc Godard 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND 
LETTERS OF GEORGE ORWELL (four volumes) 
Edited by Sonia Orwell and lan Angus. A 
remarkable record of the political and in- 


tellectual history of Western Europe dur- 
ing the “30s and ‘40s by the author of 
fnimal Farm and 1984 


O'NEILL: SON AND PLAYWRIGHT, by Louts 
Sheaffer. O'Neill did what only a major art 
ist can do: make his public share his pri 
vate demon. In this painstaking biography 
the first of two volumes, Author Sheaffer 
traces the tensions that defined the play 
wright's life 

THE CAT'S PAJAMAS & WITCH'S MILK, by 
Peter De Vries. In these two grotesquely 
humorous novellas, a gifted, discontented 
man works hard at being a failure, and a 
gentle, down-at-heart woman _— struggles 
with domestic disaster 

THE CANCER WARD, by Aleksandr Sol- 


zhenitsyn. The Soviet author uses a can- 
cer ward as a metaphor for Communist 
society; the doomed patients reveal jag 
ged, damning insights into the everyday 
enormities of life under Stalin. Not so suc- 
cessful a book as The First Circle, it is 


still a relentless narrative and a powerful, 
often poetic novel 

LYRICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, by Albert 
Camus. Camus was a sensualist and hu 
manist who found inspiration in the sun 
souked shores of his native Algeria. His 
rreat perception flavors this new collection 
of carly essays, which are surprisingly mys- 
tical and serene 


MOSBY'S MEMOIRS AND OTHER STORIES, 


by Saul Bellow. Six stories, balancing sa 
tire and compassion, are a reminder that 
Bellow is at the forefront of American writ 
ing today 





THE PUBLIC IMAGE, by Muriel Spark. A 
wickedly witty novel about a movie star 
who rises and falls on her public image. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

|. Preserve and Protect, Drury 
(1 last week) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (2) 
Airport, Hailey (3) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley (4) 
A Small Town in Germany, 

Le Carre (6) 
6. The Senator, Pearson (5) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (8) 
&. Couples, Updike (7) 

9. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (9) 
10. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (10) 


A te ‘s 


NONFICTION 

|. Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 

Krock (1) 

The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 

3. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux 

4. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (3) 

§, Black Rage, Grier and Cobbs 

6. The Beatles, Davies (4) 

Soul on Ice, Cleaver (5) 

&. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (10) 

9. Iberia, Michener (6) 

10. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (7) 
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Here's how Simon Lake thought about 
submarines: 

Why not build one you could drive 
as well as dive? That way, you could 
steer anywhere you wanted along 
the ocean floor. Stop on impulse and 
go for a walk. 





ing but simple. — 


Lake's was an original idea in the 
field of underwater exploration. 
Complex but workable—intriguing 
as well as imaginative. 

At McLouth, we put the emphasis 
on the original idea. For example, 
we were the first steel company in 
this country to use the basic oxygen 
process. (Better steel, faster. All be- 
cause of a good idea.) And, we led 
the industry in the installation of a 
computer-driven mill. 


MCLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit, Trenton, and Gibraltar, Michigan 





But we're never satisfied with the 
present state of the art. There’re 
more breakthroughs in the making at 
McLouth; just keep an eye on us. 

It goes without saying. We're al- 
ways on the lookout for a better way 
—to make better steel. 


ideas that work 
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LETTERS 





Election Returns 


Sir: Hooray for Richard Nixon! He has 
survived presidential defeat in 1960, his 
personal nadir in the 1962 California Gov- 
ernor’s race, the 1964 Republican fiasco, 
and even L.B.J., to reunite the Republican 
Party and become President. Political 
shades of Horatio Alger! 
S. Bowen MatrrHews 

Manlius, N.Y. 


Sir: Richard M. Nixon's moving quo- 
tation of the Ohio teen- suger’s sign stating 
“Bring us together again” is a most fit- 
ting theme for the launching of a new ad- 
ministration. I can think of no more 
appropriate way to begin this than by Nix- 
on’s utilizing the magnificent talents of Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey in some capacity after 
the inauguration. 
PHitte BESONEN 

Edwardsville, TI. 


Sir: The most disturbing aspect of the 
election is that 43% of the voters slap-hap- 
pily approved of the Democratic leadership 
of the past cight years, under which: 
Cuba has become a Communist arsenal 
(Bay of Pigs); the U.S. is deep in a 500,000- 
man shooting war 8,000 miles from home; 
attorney generals have not stuck to their 
basic jobs; the Supreme Court has be- 
come a manufacturer instead of an in- 
terpreter of the law; crime has tripled; 
strikes and riots are the rule, not the ex- 
ception; the city of Washington is a thug- 
infested jungle: and a letter costs twice 
as much to post and takes twice as long 
lo arrive. 

This is the Herculean stable-cleaning 
job with which Nixon will be faced on 
Jan. 21, He can only hope that the Dem 
ocratic majorities in the House and Sen 
ate will put country before party and 
back his programs instead of playing par- 
ty politics as usual. Otherwise, heaven 
help us. 

James VAN ALEN 
Newport, R.1. 


Sir: It is hard to believe that Richard 
Nixon and Spiro Agnew will now begin a 
four-year term in Washington because of 
the timing of three men. Mayor Richard 
J. Daley gave upon Hubert Humphrey a lit- 
tle too early, President Johnson sat on 
his hands a litte too long, and Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy did not realize there were 
other people in this country until it was 
a little too late—how sad. 
(Mrs.) Nancy Harris 

Chicago 


Sir: Biblical researchers will miss the boat 
if they do not interrogate Senator Gene 
McCarthy as to his post-election feelings. 
I am sure they will discover just how 
Judas Iscariot felt after the Crucifixion. 
VINCENT A. SHEA 
Minneapolis 
Sir: Nixon's won, America is done! 
(Mrs.) Kay B. Poptin 
Lubbock, Texas 


Sir; On a hard, realistic, profit-minded 
basis, any advertising agency that had at 
its disposal the millions of dollars the Re- 
publicans spent, the scads of top echefon 
organizational brains, and four years of 
“scientific” advance planning, yet could 
only bring forth a neck-and-neck race, 
would be headed for extinction, 
SAMUEL WHITMAN 





Long Beach, Calif. 
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Sir: Memo to George C. Wallace: Blue 
collars don't always cause rednecks. 

JoserH E. KING 
Urbana, Il. 


Sir: I am one of the 98% of this world 
to whom it matters who is elected Presi- 
dent of the U.S. I have no sympathy for 
Humphrey and his party machine. Perhaps 
they now realize that the tactics used at 
the Chicago convention led to their doom. 
We will now suffer quietly. 
S. Hamip 

London 


Sir: I was rather surprised at the con- 
cluding remark of “The Jeering Section”: 
“The song the students chose was Simon 
and Garfunkel’s The Sounds of Silence, a 
theme that has hardly marked the 1968 
campaign.” If the writer had been fa- 
miliar with the words of the song, I'm 
sure he would agree that it truly was the 
theme of the 1968 campaign: And in the 
naked light I saw, ten thousand people, 
maybe more,/People talking without speak- 
ing, people hearing without listening . . 
The sounds of silence, 

Epwarp C. SELLNER 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sir: It would be timely and unifying to 
the Republic if President Nixon's first act 
would be to initiate a constitutional 
amendment prescribing the election of the 
President by popular vote. 

Rowpert W. ROWLAND 
Davis, Calif. 


Sir: The constitutional wisdom of the 
Electoral College has been proved again 
The specter of forcing an election into 
the Congress ts mild if compared with 
the crisis we would face in a close elec- 
tion based on popular vote. Recounts, ab- 
sentee ballots, and other less legitimate 
vote juggling in close precincts would keep 
an election in doubt for months. The Elec- 
toral College isn’t perfect, but it’s usually 
decisive. And if it fails, I'd rather trust 
Congress than Cook County. 
Cart H. ReIDer 

St. Paul 


Sir: Your tabulation of which candidates 
were expected to win which states was 
most accurate. You missed only two of 
50 states (Connecticut and Texas went 
Humphrey). The nine states you listed as 
tossups split 5 Nixon, 4 Humphrey. 

I used your list on Election Night. By 
midnight, enough states were in to make 
it apparent that, while the vote was to 
be close, the states were falling into line 


MOVING? 


and present address. 
new address below. Note: see upper left side 
of label for your subscription expiration date. 








just as you had determined. Accordingly, 
I went to bed, unlike most other bleary- 
eyed Americans. 
Thank you, TIME, for the night's rest. 
WESLEY MILLER 


Columbus, Ohio 


Sweet and Sour 


Sir: In your very perceptive Essay, “The 
Difficult Art of Losing,” you overlooked 
perhaps the sweetest sour grape ever ut- 
tered: On March 9, 1832, Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “If the good people, in their 
wisdom, shall see fit to keep me in the back- 
ground, I have been too familiar with dis- 
appointments to be very much chagrined.” 

WILLIAM F. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


A for Artful 


Sir: Reading the article about U.S. house- 
holds without television [Nov. 8] reminded 
me of my ninth-grade English class. The 
teacher, who was loud in her disapproval 
of television and proud that she did not 
own One, gave my class the assignment of 
writing an original short story. The world 
of literature was not shaken by the re- 
sults. However, a handful of ingenious stu- 
dents, well aware of the fact that Miss 
Y. did not watch television, proceeded to 
paraphrase recent Alfred Hitchcock pro- 
grams, Needless to say, they received A’s 
and flowery praises for their original ideas, 
organized plots and exciting conclusions. 

BARBARA J, HERMAN 
Boston 


To All Men at All Times 


Sirs, How ironic that your article “Uni- 
versities: Joining the Real World,” ap- 
Pears next to “Literature; Mr. Wilson's 
War" [Nov. 1]. If those who consider them- 
selves literary scholars and critics would 
focus on the whole literary work and 
give perspective to students, then the 
world’s literary masterpieces could again 
perform their unique function, speaking 
to all men at all times about man's con- 
dition. There is nothing “aloof about 
Sophocles’ Oedipus, and Dante, despite 
his terza rima, was in there dealing with 
the nitty-gritty of his day. It’s time our 
scholars met the challenge of a technology 
that can view the whole earth from the 
eye of a satellite. 
(Mrs.) Epirn FE. Peters 


Cincinnati 


The Needle 


Sir: Your statement that the HPV-77 ru 
bella vaccine would be the first live-virus 
vaccine licensed to be given by injection 
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{Nov. 1] is incorrect. Vaccines against 
smallpox, yellow fever, measles (rubeola) 
und mumps contain live allenuated viruses 
—all are given by injection, In fact, the 
Sabin oral polio vaccine is the only com 
monly used live-virus vaccine in the US 
not given by injection. 
Micuaet C. Sinciatr, M.D. 

Miami 


Out of the Blue 


Sir: Thank heaven for Time. I no longer 
need any excuse for my irrational and in- 
excusable behavior when it comes to fly- 
ing. I will just pull your story “Flying 
Scared” [Nov. 8] out of my pocket along 
with my handkerchief 
WiLtiaM F. Trask 

West Boylston. Mass. 


Sir: As a charter member of “Cowards 
Anonymous,” I wish that the nation’s rail- 
roads would seriously consider stepping 
up their efforts to provide faster, more ef 
ficient travel service for us groundlings. 
There must be millions of us! I have 
taken my last flight! Having won an all-ex- 
pense vacation in Mexico City recently, | 
came very close to abandoning husband, 
children and country because I lost’ my 
courage to fly home. 
Evetyn A. Moses 

Phoenix 


Sir: 1 read my name in the list of train 
devotees while flying over the Atlantic 
Ocean. As principal conductor of both 
the London Symphony Orchestra and the 
Houston Symphory Orchestra, | make a 
minimum of four trips a year to Europe 
and back, By now I fly happily, read. 


Wrong watch? No. Wrong guy. With this Gruen Pre- 
cision Electronic there's no excuse for being late 
or forgetting the date. Maybe he's had a change of 
heart. His Gruen gets a change of heart every year 
But that's by design. Its little heart —a tiny battery 
—keeps it going with unerring accuracy for twelve 
months. The transplant takes no time. About as 
little as the Gruen Precision Electronic gains or 


work and even occasionally look at the 
movie, although that tends to work more 
as a soporific than a stimulant. My train 
travel is restricted nowadays to a ten-min- 
ute trip around the Houston Zoo on the 
kids’ railroad. 
ANDRE PREVIN 

Houston 


Sir. It's taken me years to get my wife 
to consent to fly with me—which she 
was about to do at the end of this month 
—and then you publish this article about 
all the people who won't fly, and why 
Thanks. 
NELSON BAUM 

Larchmont, N.Y. 


Identity Problem 


Sir) Your story on R. L. Polk & Co. 
(Nov. &] provided an unusually concise 
and clear picture of the many activities 
of our organization. 

We would, however, appreciate it if 
you would tell your readers that the pho- 
tograph that accompanied the story was 
that of the undersigned rather than Polk 
President Walter J. Gardner. 

Raven L. Potk 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
R.L. Polk & Co 
Detroit 


State of the Art 


Sir: I was interested in your “Handwriting 
on the Wall” article [Nov. 15]. I did 


some workshops at the University of Cin- 
cinnati last summer and with a special cam- 
era took over 100 pictures of university 
graffiti on toilet-room walls. 





First of all, I observed that there was 
much more writing in the men’s lavatories 
than in the women’s. Second, I noticed 
that in the men’s lavatories the greatest 
volume of graffiti was concerned with 
race relations first, Viet Nam second, and 
sex third. 

In the ladies’ lavatories there was much 
less writing on the walls. The little there 
was, was nearly always concerned with 
sex 

Daniet J. RANSOHOFF 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 1 agree that the graffito is a “sen- 
sitive barometer of change in popular pre- 
occupations” and that for some adults, 
especially the introverted, it| may be the 
only satisfying creative outlet. The cru- 
cial factor in graffiti interpretation is the 
tone. The flippancy is often mere cam- 
ouflage for metaphysical anguish. 
Lioyp BisHor 

Professor of French 
Wilmington College 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Sir: It is disillusioning, but the men’s rest- 
room in the stacks of Harvard’s Widener 
Library, which is nearly perfectly limited 
to Harvard students and officers, contains 
graffiti as exclusively gross as could be 
found in bathrooms anywhere. 

Perer W. SAGE 





Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: A recent favorite of mine: 
the baby, Faith.” 





“Keep 


WILLIAM WHITE 
Chairman, American Studies 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 





loses in a week, The new, transistorized Gruen 
_ Precision Electronic has fewer parts than ordinary 
watches. When Gruen started, nobody dreamed of 
an electronic watch. That was 94 years ago. And all 
this constantly improved craftsmanship is in every 
Gruen Precision Electronic: available in models 
from $85 to $130. The Gruen Watch Co., N.Y. 10036. 
FactoriesinBienne-Geneva, Switzerland;Toronto,Canada 
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‘Mr. Moss, what do you like best 
Flerelli melt moelt iy) ca Waa 


“San Francisco, 
Nancy Sinatra, 
and your telephones.” 





Stirling Moss, famed British racer: You've got to use somebody else’s phone syster 
“lL reckon the first thing | noticed about your before you realize how lucky you Yank . 
phones Is the way you can carry them around wh Our nationwide network ha 
you're talking...the little pocket in the back, | mean, going for it to Ar. Moss. In most c 
in your standard model. And no matter how m a phone just to get their voice from one place to 
numbers you've got to dial, your syste Is another. Over the American telephone network, 
up. You get the number at the first go people talk, machines talk, pictures go b and 


“Crear m\ oir ctantiy 4 an 
From my pol 
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ntries, 




















of view, that’s pretty unusual forth. Anything goes—instantly—anytime, anywhere 











A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Sane O Hlply 


OVERING the Vatican,” says 
Rome Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn, “is a challenge. Almost never 
is it possible to go to an official 
source, to ask a straight question and 
get a straight answer, You have to find 
sources you can trust, and then you 
have to convince the sources that they 
can trust you.” 

Wynn and his Rome colleague 
John Shaw have been so successful 
in building that mutual trust that 
Time was able to report the con- 
tents of Pope Paul's encyclical, Hu- 
manae Vitae, last July in advance of 


° GAN® 


HENDERSON, ELSON, SULLIVAN, MEAD 


its official publication. For this week's 
cover story on the storm of Catholic 
dissent stirred up by that encyclical, 
Shaw and Wynn found their sources 
still available—and even more cau- 
tious. Rarely was either man able to 
conduct an interview across a desk 
in a Vatican office. Shaw found him- 
self taking soggy notes as he con 
versed with a theologian in swimming 
trunks beside a pool on the Via Cas 
sia. One Vatican official refused to 
see Wynn anywhere but in the pri 
vacy of his own apartment, where 
he talked freely over glasses of his 





prize cognac. There was, in fact, only 
one interview in a Vatican office. 
There, a conservative theologian re- 
marked at the end: “You may be in- 
terested to Know that we are sitting 
in the very room where Galileo stayed 
when he was summoned to Rome to 
appear before the Inquisition.” 

From the rest of Europe, from 
South America and the U.S., other 
TiME correspondents reported the 
same combination of caution and 
anxiety to be heard. Their reports re- 
flected an uncommon amount of ar- 
gument and uncertainty about a dif- 
ficult subject, but the staff that han- 
dled those files in New York had some 
special qualifications. Researcher 
Clare Mead got her master’s in his- 
tory at Notre Dame, taught high 
school in Texas as a Dominican nun. 
After leaving the convent two years 
ago, she came to New York and to 
Time. Reporter Dennis Sullivan is a 
former seminarian who studied in 
Rome at the Gregorian University 
He taught theology at St. John’s Uni- 
versity in New York before turning 
to journalism. Associate Editor Bruce 
Henderson, who wrote the cover sto 
ry, is no stranger to religious dis- 
sent; he has been reporting on the 
current controversy since it started, 
and he wrote the Martin Luther cov- 
er for the Easter issue of 1967, Se- 
nior Editor John Elson, a seven-year 
veteran of the Religion section—both 
as writer and editor—has eleven Re- 
ligion covers to his credit, including 
the two previous covers on Pope 
Paul and the now famous “Is 
God Dead?” cover that ran April 8, 
1966 

As he studied the files that passed 
over his desk last week, Elson was 
particularly amused to find Stringer 
Dick Rawe in Cincinnati reporting 
that he had seen a car carrying the 
neatly lettered sign: “My God Isn't 
Dead. Sorry About Yours.” 


The Cover: Assemblage and cascin 
on cardboard by Louis Glanzman 
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One thing is certain 


about our new Opel 
Kadett Deluxe 2-door 
Wagon. It’s certain to 
make any drive more 
enjoyable. For the 

first time, a Mini-Brute 
can be equipped with 
a fully automatic 
3-speed transmission. 
One that meets General 
Motors’ standards 


and yours. 


Now get a look at 
the long list of this 
Mini-Brute’s standard 
equipment. A luggage 
rack is standard. 

A folding rear seat 

is standard. A 55- 
horsepower engine is 
standard. An electric 
clock is standard, 

A long list of GM safety 
equipment ts standard 
on all the new 
Minti-Brutes. 








All the new Mini-Brutes 
are waiting at every 
Buick-Opel showroom, 
The Mini-Brute has 
more dealers than any 

MAAK OF EXCELLENCE 
other import car. Visit 
one. And let your 
favorite Opel Kadett 
turn every drive into a 
vacation. Deluxe 2-door 
Wagon. GM Rallye 
Kadett. Super Deluxe 
Sport Coupe. Two-door 
Sport Sedan. Two-door 
Sedan. 


Buick’ Opel Kadett. The Mini-Brute. 


Zenith 
Handcrafted Color TV 
is so easy to tune 
you can doit 


blindfolded! 


= ™ 


~ 


Zenith AFC, Automatic Fine-tuning 

Control, takes the guesswork out of 

tuning color TV. Just flick the switch, 
electronically, it tunes the 


your 
channels 


ZENITH § 
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NIXONS & JOHNSONS AT LUNCHEON IN WHITE HOUSE 


A FEELING OF FORBEARANCE 


N the wake of Richard Nixon's elec- 

tion, speculation inevitably focused on 
the impact that his narrow victory would 
have on his ability to govern. Lacking 
a popular majority, Or even a respect 
able edge over Hubert Humphrey, would 
he be hamstrung by an opposition Con 
and hounded by his always nu- 
merous critics? The answer is likely to 
be: not for a while. After a year of cri 
ses and threats of more to come, the na 


gress 


tion and the world seem eager for a 
respite. Moreover, the U.S. has long 
had a tradition of forbearance toward 
a new President: a willingness to let 
him show what he can do, even if he 
does not enjoy wide and enthusiastic 


public support 

Humphrey sounded the proper note 
when he met Nixon in Florida two 
days after the election: “I'm 
want his presidency to be 
presidency 
all succeed.” Gracious words from the 
loser are almost obligatory, but others 


going to 
an effective 


because as he succeeds, we 


under less compulsion to be generous 
campaign 
withhold 
Governor 


after a close 
indicated a 
judgment Lester 
Maddox, a loyal Wallace man, sent con- 
gratulations to “my President.” So did 
George Meany, while Walter Reuther, 
Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr. and Whit 
ney Young Jr. expressed good wishes 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, a spe- 
cial target for Nixon during the cam- 
pa there should “no 
recriminations.” 

In this week's New York Times Mag- 


to the winner 


also readiness to 


Georgia's 





n, said now be 





azine, Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr 
allows that he finds Nixon more pal 
atable as a President-elect than as a can- 
didate, and concludes: “If Mr. Nixon 
can really listen to the diversity of ideas, 
agonies and hopes in this great and tur 
bulent land, he may yet achieve the ca 
pacity to move beyond himself and to 
serve the nation and the world.” Col 
umnist Max Lerner, another longtime 
Nixon critic, wrote sympathetically that 
the President-elect “will need all the 
help he can get from all of us,” and pro- 
posed that his opponents “meet him bet 
ter than halfway 

One willing to go even further was 
Freeman, London's Ambassador 
designate to Washington, SIX years ago, 
when he editor of Britain's left 
wing New Statesman, Freeman wrote 
that Nixon's record “suggests a man of 
who has 


John 


was 


no principle whatever,” one 
done lasting damage to the conventions 
of American political life.” Freeman 
now argues differently, saying that Nix 
on “has proved by his success, and the 
quite admirable struggle which he has 
made to achieve it, that he has the qual- 
ities Of leadership that make him wor 
thy of high office.” 

Of course, Nixon can hardly expect 
the sniping to cease altogether while he 
gets his bearings. Chicago Daily News 
Columnist Mike Royko mocked Nixon 
for having won a “mand,” or “about 
half a mandate.” A mand, Royko wrote, 
means something to the effect that 
“We've got to hire somebody for the 
job, so it might as well be you. But try 


not to mess things up, huh?” Drew Pear- 
son, an inveterate Nixonphobe, tried to 
be considerably more damaging with a 
story—given in a speech rather than a 
column—that Nixon visited a psychi 
atrist some years ago because of his dif 
ficulty in standing up under pressure 
Both a Nixon spokesman and the phy- 
sician, a former internist who now spe 
cializes in psychosomatic medicine, de 
nied the Pearson story 

An Absence of Passion. Most peo- 
ple, however, were more interested in 
Nixon's future than in his past. Nixon 
benefits from the character of this year’s 
campaign. Despite the tumult, there was 
relatively litthe passion expended on be 
half of either candidate. Con 
sequently, the letdown for those who 


major 


supported Humphrey was not too se 
vere. Even many of George Wallace's 
passionate partisans knew all along that 
their cause was lost. Nixon’s own style 
through most of the campaign was de 
signed to make as few new enemies as 
possible 

Soundings by TiME 
around the country last week indicated 
that many blacks, activist college stu 
dents and supporters of Eugene Mc- 
Carthy still distrust Nixon deeply. But 
they are outnumbered by Republicans 
who have been Nixon fans for 
and others who are willing to remain 
open-minded until the President-elect 
has a chance to prove himself. What- 
ever the vote totals, that attitude con- 
stitutes a mandate—or at any rate, some- 
thing more than a mand 


correspondents 


years 














AN INTERREGNUM WITHOUT RANCOR 


HE 36th President of the U.S. and 

the man who will be No. 37 are 
two of the most pugnacious politicians 
of their generation. Yet both Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon seemed de- 
termined last week to avoid the rancor 
that has so often accompanied the trans- 
fer of power. 

If they succeed, it will be quite an 
achievement. In the 1932-33 interreg- 
num, relations between Herbert Hoover 
and Franklin Roosevelt’ were frosty, 
though the nation was already deep in 
the Depression. Harry Truman and 
Dwight Eisenhower did somewhat bet- 
ter 20 years later, but not much. In 
1960, John Kennedy declined to be 
come involved in decisions that 
were made during Dwight Ei- 
senhower's last months in the 
White House. Their first post- 
election meeting did not take 
place until a month after Ken- 
nedy won. 

The Major Risk. Nixon, on 
the other hand, visited Johnson 
at the L.B.J. ranch immediately 
after he became the G.O.P.'s 
nominee in August, has since 
spoken on the phone with the 
President perhaps a dozen 
times. Last week, just six days 
after the election, Dick and 
Pat called on Lyndon and 
Lady Bird. The four lunched 
together. Then, as the hostess 
took her successor for a tour, 
the men went to work, Sit- 
ting in a familiar spot—the 
Cabinet Room's vice presiden- 
tial seat—Nixon was briefed 
on major security problems by 
Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford and other ranking offi- 
cials. After three hours and 
50 minutes, Johnson and Nix- 
on faced the press. It was Nixon who 
drew attention to the major risk of the 
transition period: paralysis in foreign af- 
fairs. “The current Administration,” said 
Nixon, “is setting forth policies that 
will be carried forward by the next Ad- 
ministration.” Therefore, Nixon gave his 
assurances that Johnson and Rusk 
“could speak not just for this Admin- 
istration but for the nation, and that 
meant for the next Administration as 
well.” 

Johnson was surprised that Nixon 
publicly’ made such a pledge. He was 
also elated. Nixon’s statement, first of 
all, was a clear message to the Saigon 
government as well as Hanoi that the in- 
coming Administration could not be 
played off against the outgoing one. 
From Nixon's viewpoint, the faster the 
war is settled, the better able he will be 
to unite the nation and put across his 
own programs. 

Nixon's apparent offer of carte 
blanche to the Administration whose 
policies he has so roundly criticized 
did, however, raise several questions. 
What if Johnson begins serious nego- 


12 


tiations with the Russians over arms con- 
trol? Nixon, after all, is on record as 
favoring such negotiations only after 
the U.S. improves its military posture. 
What if Johnson promises the Com- 
munists something that Nixon is not pre- 
pared to give in order to achieve peace 
in Viet Nam? It would be Nixon who 
would have to live with the arrangement. 

No Co-President. To erase the im- 
pression that he had given Johnson un- 
conditional support for any contingency, 
Nixon later in the week said that he 
had made his pledge with the under- 
standing that there would be “prior con- 
sultation and prior agreement” between 
himself and the White House before 





“GATHER YE ROSEBUDS WHILE YE MAY!’ 


any major step was taken in foreign af- 
fairs. To this end, he appointed as his li- 
aison man Robert D. Murphy, 74, a 
retired career diplomat who has han- 
dled sensitive assignments in hot wars 
and cold, and who will now occupy an 
office next to Dean Rusk’s at the State 
Department. 

The implication remained that Nixon 
had become a kind of co-President, 
and Johnson decided to weigh in with 
some explanations of his own the next 
day. With Murphy at his elbow, John- 
son told reporters that “of course, the de- 
cisions that will be made between now 
and January 20th will be made by this 
President and by this Secretary of State 
and by this Secretary of Defense.” De- 
spite the caveats from both sides, the ob- 
jective sought by Johnson and Nixon— 
to let Washington speak “with one 
voice,” as Nixon put it—remained rea- 
sonably clear. On the Viet Nam talks 
(see THE Wor-p), at least for now, 
there are no fundamental differences be- 
tween the two. Nixon will have an op- 
portunity to speak out on any impor- 
tant foreign policy decision that may 


bind the next Administration. But until 
Jan. 20, Johnson has the last word. 

“Will the marriage last?” mused Bryce 
Harlow, who will serve Nixon as a 
White House assistant. “I don’t know. 
They're acting like it will, They are 
strong men with strong positions, but 
there is a heavy compulsion on these men 
—the national interest.” 

Harmony was evident at lower levels 
too. While the Nixons were occupied 
with the Johnsons, the President-elect’s 
aides met their counterparts in the White 
House for briefings, tours and lunch in 
the basement mess. For the first time, 
the terms of the 1964 Presidential Tran- 
sition Act were in force. The act au- 
thorizes up to $900,000 for the ex- 
penses of the changeover and allows 
the President to make available exten- 
sive facilities, including office space, for 
his successor’s advance party. Johnson 
went beyond the letter of the law by let- 
ting Nixon use his new, heavily ar- 
mored, $175,000 Lincoln limousine, 
though he has yet to try it out himself. 

Head-Hunting. In New York, shield- 
ed by swarms of local cops and Secret 
Service men,* Nixon divided his time 
between temporary headquarters on the 
39th floor of the elegant Hotel Pierre 
(the same floor that Aristotle Onassis 
often occupied) and his apartment a 
block and a half up Fifth Avenue. He 
conducted almost continuous staff meet- 
ings, many of them devoted to the tal- 
ent search for Cabinet members and 
the 2.200 or so other officials who will 
make up the core of his Administration, 

As if to underscore the theme he 
has adopted for his inaugural and 
touched on in his victory speech—"*Bring 
us together”’—Nixon also played host 
to a diverse cast of characters. In a sin- 
gle day, his guests at the Pierre in- 
cluded A.T.& T. Ex-Chairman Frederick 
Kappel. Central Intelligence Agency 
Chief Richard Helms, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Presi 
dent George Meany and Urban League 
Executive Director Whitney Young Jr 
After his meeting, Young quipped, in a 
reference to Nixon's neglect of the Ne 
gro during his campaign: “I wanted to 
make sure the ‘forgotten Americans’ 
he's been talking about get together 
with the ‘forgotten Americans’ P'm talk- 
ing about.” 

No Buffer. Nixon will announce no 
Cabinet appointments until next month. 
Meanwhile, as his White House stat! 
began to shape up (see following sto- 
ry), it became clear that he would not 
allow his immediate aides to exert the 
kind of authority that presidential as- 
sistants have enjoyed in recent Admin 


* Security precautions were tightened after 
three Arab immigrants from Yemen were ur- 
rested and indicted by a New York grand 
jury in an alleged plot to assassinate Nixon 
Acting on an informer’s tip, police found weap 
ons in the suspects’ Brooklyn apartment. There 
was speculation, however, that the “conspiracy” 
was invented by the suspects’ disgruntled for 
mer roommate 
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istrations. Under Johnson, Kennedy and 
Eisenhower, the White House staff of- 
ten served as a buffer between the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, and even leeched 
off much of the Cabinet's power. Nix- 
on’s men insist that there will be no Sher- 
man Adams, Harry Hopkins, McGeorge 
Bundy or Bill Moyers standing between 
Nixon and his statutory policymakers 
in the Cabinet. The White House staff, 
they add, will concern itself far more 
with running the headquarters than fight- 
ing the main governmental battles. 

As Vice President, Spiro Agnew may 
also find his role severely circumscribed, 
In their first meeting after the election, 
Nixon announced that he would give 
Agnew substantive responsibilities not 
held by previous Vice Presidents, but 
failed to spell them out. Agnew will 
not have independent executive offices 
or an executive staff—perquisites that 
Nixon, Johnson and Humphrey all en- 
joyed. Instead, the Vice President-elect 
will have an office in the White House 





be kept conveniently close at hand, 
where Nixon and his aides can keep an 
eye on him. 

Awkward Interim. Aside from his tal- 
ent hunt, Nixon’s foremost chore for 
the next nine weeks is making plans to 
revise the fiscal 1970 budget that John- 
son's men are already preparing. In his 
last State of the Union message, the 
President may well ask Congress to 
enact a raft of domestic programs of 
Johnsonian scope. Nixon’s inaugural 
speech will have to offer constructive al- 
ternatives. For that reason, the President- 
elect must soon devote considerable at- 
tention to specific legislation and bud- 
getary requests. 

Nixon is moving slowly and cau- 
tiously. He is fully aware that his first 
steps are being closely watched and 
that his first task is to create what an 
aide calls “an overlay of credibility and 
sureness of purpose.” The period be- 
tween Election Day and Inauguration 
can be an awkward one; yet so far, 





THE TRANSITION 


Choosing a Team 

When Richard Nixon's entourage vis- 
ited the White House, one campaign 
aide expressed surprise at how “cel- 
lularized" Lyndon Johnson's staff is. 
Nixon intends to change that. The group 
of personal assistants he began to as- 
semble last week ts being billed as a se- 
lect cadre of versatile generalists. As 
one aide put it: “We don't want spe- 
cific people locked into specific boxes.” 

The new group shapes up into two 
echelons, and will probably be smaller 
than Johnson’s 20-member personal 
staff. Members of the top rank will carry 
the title of “assistant” or “counsel” to the 
President. The second level will consist 
of “special assistants.” As do most Presi- 
dents, Nixon is drawing heavily on old 
subordinates and advisers who have 
served him through many campaigns. 
Six of the seven men Nixon named last 
week have no Washington experience. 








and use Nixon’s staff. Agnew thus will 





ORLD reaction to the U.S. presidential election ranged 

from the Saigon Post's jubilant banner, “HELLO, 
NIXON!” to an “Oh no, not Nixon!” from liberals who 
have mistrusted him for nearly two decades. Even so, the 
very closeness of the presidential vote exerted a curiously qui- 
eting effect on most nations. Americans after all, had been 
sober and responsible in casting the majority of their votes 
for two moderates and rejecting the Wallace extreme. 

If many foreign statesmen greeted Nixon's election with 
equanimity and even pleasure, it was partly because of fa- 
miliarity. In his eight years as Vice President and five years 
as a paripatetic counsel for Pepsi-Cola, Nixon had met with 
virtually every world leader and with hundreds of the most 
prominent politicians from Paris to Pnompenh. The Shah 
of Iran sent a congratulatory cable citing “our long re- 
lationship of cordial amity.” Even Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
the U.A.R., which has broken diplomatic ties with the U.S., 
expressed good wishes. 


Apparatchik 

Inevitably, the North Koreans dismissed Nixon as a “no- 
torious war maniac,” while the Communist Chinese paired 
Humphrey and Nixon as “jackals of the same lair.” In the 
Communist Eastern European countries, Nixon arouses deep 
antagonism, but most believe that the circumstances of his 
election, and the Democratic majority in Congress, will 
force him to exercise moderation. 

The Soviets themselves have traditionally portrayed Nix- 
on as a reactionary anti-Communist, particularly since his 
1959 kitchen debate with Khrushchev, But some Soviets 
have begun to regard Nixon as an American version of Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin: an efficient apparatchik. 

The world’s more conservative, anti-Communist govern- 
ments welcomed Nixon’s election, especially such rightist 
strongholds as South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal. It was 
only in Greece, however, that people actually celebrated the 
event. The cause for Greek enthusiasm, of course, was 
Spiro T. Agnew, whose father, Theophrastos Anagnosto- 
poulos, was born in Gargalianoi in southern Greece. Of the 
town’s present 7,000 inhabitants about 300 are named An- 
agnostopoulos. 

While Nixon's comparatively hard anti-Communist line is 
applauded in parts of Asia, notably Thailand, South Korea, 
Taiwan and South Viet Nam, it arouses anxiety among al- 
lies elsewhere. At the same time, some capitals fear that 
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Nixon seems to be using it with skill. 


How the World Sees Nixon—Suspended Judgment 


Three, in fact, are recent alumni of 


Nixon might lead the nation back into isolationist foreign pol- 
icies and protectionist trade policies. In Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa, many governments are concerned that the 
new Administration—or Congress—might cut back even fur- 
ther on foreign aid, despite Nixon's growing internationalist 
outlook, 


Two Telegrams 

Some Western Europeans were also disturbed by Nixon's 
reputation as a truculent cold warrior. At least officially, how- 
ever, and for different reasons, leaders of France and West 
Germany were pleased with the choice of the U.S. elec- 
torate. “We had two congratulatory telegrams ready to go,” 
grinned an aide to Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger, “but one was 
a notch warmer than the other.” Under Nixon, Bonn an- 
ticipates a tougher stance regarding the Soviet Union, a 
shift from Washington-Moscow bilateralism back to the 
NATO alliance and a renewed interest in Europe as the cru- 
cial area of East-West conflict. 

De Gaulle was pleased with Nixon’s election, believing it 
may ease Franco-American relations and signal a renewed 
U.S. interest in Europe. Besides, France's President has 
long been partial to Nixon over almost all U.S, leaders. In 
part, he has been flattered by Nixon’s frequent courtesy 
calls in the last eight years. 


No Fire 

Many Europeans, of course, find Nixon somewhat un-sim- 
patico. “You would never see a Nixon in Italy,” Italian Au- 
thor Luigi Barzini told a New York Times reporter: “He's 
a Y.M.C.A., Boy Scout, Reader's Digest American.” Black Af- 
ricans tend to be antagonized by what they see as Nixon's in- 
difference to black Americans. Democratic liberals in Latin 
America greeted his election bleakly. Tio Landra, an Ar- 
gentine satirical magazine, printed a mock Nixon platform: 
“L will support: Agrarian reform in the Antarctic, equality 
for all Negroes in Africa; export of Green Berets at mod- 
erate prices; and democratic coups d'état.” 

The daily Indian Express offered a more balanced ap- 
praisal. “Nixon has been described as ‘the perfect pragmatic 
politician.’ He may not set the Potomac on fire, but neither 
is he likely to ignite the world.” In most of the world, simi- 
larly, judgments tended to be guarded and tentative. Nixon 
has not exactly ignited the world with enthusiasm, but he 
has not frozen it with fear either. 
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J, Walter Thompson Co., the advertising 


agency whose mission Was once de- 
scribed as the discovery of “what it is 
that makes this product the white pea in 
the pod.” The first members of Nixon's 
White House team: 

Bryce N. Harlow, 52, is the old man 
of the operation. He will be the as- 
sistant with primary responsibility for 
congressional relations—the President's 
chief lobbyist. But he is also expected 
to be a general adviser in a number of 
fields, including national security. An 
Oklahoman, Harlow served as General 
George Marshall's Capitol Hill liaison 
man during World War I], later head- 
ed the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee staff and became a White House 
assistant under Dwight Eisenhower 
During the Kennedy-Johnson years he 
was Procter & Gamble’s chief Wash- 
ington representative 

Harry Robbins Haldeman, 42, will 
generally oversee all staff operations. 
Bob Haldeman has been working in 
Nixon campaigns since 1956, when he 
began as an advance man. This year he 
left his job as head of J. Walter Thomp- 
son's Los Angeles office to become Nix- 
on’s chief of staff 

John D. Ehrlichman, 43, a Seattle at- 
torney, will be a presidential counsel 
handling special assignments. His pres- 
ent job is recruiting talent for the sub- 
Cabinet level. He worked in Nixon's 
1960 and 1962 campaigns, this year 
had the title of tour director, handling lo- 
gistics for the traveling operation. 

Raymond K. Price Jr., 38, and Pat- 
rick J. Buchanan Jr., 30, will be special 
assistants. During the campaign both 
served as speechwriters and idea men. 
They are expected to do much the same 
work in the White House. Price was 
once a LIFE reporter, later joined the 
old New York Herald Tribune and rose 
to become its chief editorial writer. Bu- 
chanan was an editorial writer for the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Ronald Ziegler, 29, as a special as- 
sistant concentrating on press relations 
will not be a press secretary in the tra 
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HALDEMAN 





dition of James Hagerty or Bill Moy- 
ers. His role will be largely restricted 
to giving factual briefings—as he did 
during the campaign—rather than of- 
fering interpretation on a policy level 
Before becoming an advertising account 
executive under Haldeman, Ziegler 
served in Nixon's 1962 campaign. 

Dwight Chapin, 28, will be the spe 
cial assistant responsible for Nixon's 
daily schedule. A veteran of both Nix- 
on’s California gubernatorial race and 
Haldeman’s branch office of J. Walter 
Thompson, Chapin will serve more as 
a “doorman,” as one of the President- 
elect’s aides put it, than as a high-pow 
ered chief of staff or appointments sec- 
retary in the tradition of Sherman 
Adams and Kenneth O'Donnell. 

Several more White House aides re- 
main to be chosen, and they, too, are ex- 
pected to come from Nixon's campaign 
staff. Of one selection there was never 
any doubt. Rose Mary Woods, his per- 
sonal secretary for 17 years, will con 
tinue in that job. 


THE ELECTION 


Poor Prospects for Reform 

Richard Nixon's thin margin of pop- 
ular votes widened only slightly as late 
returns and absentee ballots were tot- 
ted up last week. He might console him- 
self that his 324,966 plurality amounted 
to nearly three times the 118,574-vote 
figure by which John Kennedy defeated 
him cight years ago. Yet with 31,085,267 
popular votes to Humphrey's 30,760,- 
301, Nixon still claimed merely 43.5% 
of the electorate’s approval—the lowest 
percentage since Woodrow Wilson, bat- 
tling both Republican William Howard 
Taft and Bull Mooser Teddy Roosevelt, 
won with 41.9% of the vote in 1912. 
Wallace won 9,674,802 popular votes, 
or 13.5%. 

The old math of the Electoral Col- 
lege, of course, showed Nixon enjoying 
a more comfortable victory. He col- 
lected 32 states for 302 electoral votes, 
while Humphrey had 13 states and the 
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Peas tor the White House pod. 








District of Columbia for 191. George 
Wallace's five Southern states gave him 
45 electoral votes. 

The U.S. thus escaped for another 
four years the constitutional crisis that 
for generations has been inherent in 
the Electoral College system. Had none 
of the candidates gained the requisite 
270-vote Electoral College majority, the 
nation wouid have drifted in dangerous 
uncertainty for weeks or even months. 
The possible scenario has become am- 
ply familiar. Wallace might have tried 
to barter his electors for concessions 
from one of the major candidates be 
tween Nov. 5 and Dec. 16, when the elec- 
tors will cast their ballots. If he failed, 
the selection of the next President might 
have been thrown to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where another deadlock 
might well have resulted. Democrats in 
the new House will outnumber Repub- 
licans, 243 to 192 (the old line-up: 247 
Democrats, 188 Republicans) but each 
state delegation would have had only 
one vote, dictated by the wishes of the 
majority of the delegation. And neither 
party gained clear control over the 26 
delegations that would have been nec- 
essary for the House to choose a win- 
ner. Democrats will command—but only 
in name—25 delegations, and the G.O.P. 
20; five are evenly divided, hence would 
have lost their vote. Thus it might have 
been left to the Senate to select either 
Spiro Agnew or Edmund Muskie as Act- 
ing President. 

A Harris poll last week showed that 
79% of the nation favors electoral re- 
form. Indiana Democrat Birch Bayh 
has scheduled Senate subcommittee 
hearings for January on a constitutional 
amendment providing for direct popular 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. New York’s Emanuel Celler will 
hold similar hearings in the House. “We 
have flirted,” said Bayh, “with the most 
dangerous constitutional crisis faced by 
the United States in a long time.” 

It is extraordinary and possibly out- 
rageous that the President and Vice 
President are the only two elected of 
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ficials in the U.S. who are not chosen 
by direct popular ballot. Yet no matter 
how acute the need for reform, the pros- 
pects are discouraging. Americans over- 
whelmingly favor change now, but as 
new crises develop, they are likely to tor- 
get about the problem until some fu 
ture presidential contest again threatens 
to capsize the election system. More im- 
portant, smaller states are certain to re- 
ject an amendment that would severely 
diminish their importance. Since a con- 
stitutional amendment requires ratifica 
tion by three-fourths of the states as 
well as approval of two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress, the old electoral col- 
lege mathematics probably will apply 
again in 1972. 


Maverick’s End, G.O.P. Gains 


In Oregon's senatorial race, the Elec 
tion Night suspense persisted for days 
Last week it became obvious that, in 
one of 1968's major upsets, 36-year-old 
Portland Attorney Robert W. Packwood 
had dislodged Democrat Wayne Morse 
68, from the Senate seat that he has oc- 
cupied for 24 years. At week's end, Pack 
wood held a thin 3,554 margin over 
Morse out of 814,418 votes cast. Morse 
will demand a recount. Unless it re- 
verses the verdict, however, the bril 
liantly erratic Democrat—and onetime 
Republican—will retire to raise cattle 
on his Willamette Valley farm 

A corrosive polemicist and unrepent- 
ant maverick, Morse appealed to Or- 
egonians with his independence, even 
when many of them disagreed with his 
passionate criticism of the war. But 
over the years, his army of political en 
emies increased, Republicans never quite 
forgave him for abandoning the G.O.P. 
in 1952, and later becoming a Dem 
ocrat, Two years ago, he reversed field 
by supporting dovish Republican Mark 
Hatfield for the Senate, thus embittering 
thousands of Oregon Democrats 

Packwood, a three-term Oregon state 
representative. 1s characteristic of an am- 
bitious type of Republican emerging at 
This month the G.O.1 
in five states—California, New York, 
Delaware, Indiana and lowa—gained 
control of both houses of legislatures 
that were formerly split. Particularly 
hard hit was California Democrat Jesse 
Unruh, who had hoped to use his post 
as speaker of the state's assembly as a 
springboard to the governorship in 1970 
but now faces at least two years in the 
humbler and less visible job of minor- 
ity leader 

The Republican victories gave the 
party command of both houses in 20 
states, the highest number it has con 
trolled since 1955. The Democrats, simi 
larly, have majorities in both houses in 
20 states. The G.O.P. also commands 
31 statehouses, more than at any time 
since 1953; the total includes every ma- 
jor state except Texas. At lower levels, 
the party also made some inroads. In 
1966, the Republicans elected 557 new 
state legislators, although this year they 
made a net gain of only 36 more. At 
the county level, the Republicans won 


the grass roots 
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OREGON'S PACKWOOD 
Sprout from the roots. 


more than 700 new seats in 1966. This 
year they added more than 500 county 
offices, from sheriff to recorder of deeds, 
swelling the total to more than 1,200 
seats gained since the Goldwater de- 
bacle of four years ago 

To be sure, Congress remains the 
property of the Democrats. In addition 
to their Sl-vote House majority, they 
have a 58-to-42 edge in the Senate, after 
a loss of five seats. Nixon will thus be- 
come the first President since Zachary 
Tavlor in 1849 to enter office with the 
Opposition in complete control on Cap- 
itol Hill—even though the House, with 
its combination of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats, may not prove too 
unfriendly, Nevertheless, the G.O.P.’s 
gains in Congress, and more particularly 
at other levels. offered a dramatic dem- 
onstration of how far the party had trav- 
vled from the wreckage of 1964 


DEMOCRATS 
The Exodus Begins 


Like Adlai Stevenson before him, Hu- 
bert Humphrey somehow scemed taller 
in defeat. His final, fierce effort to over 
take Richard Nixon had already won 
back the respect of many. His gracious 
acceptance of the loss disarmed most 
of the remaining critics. On his desk in 
Washington lay mountains of mail from 
Democrats and Republicans alike, near- 
ly all of it favorable, Even while he re- 
laxed last week in the Virgin Islands, 
he relayed word to friends in Wash 
ington that in any planning for the fu 
ture of the Democratic Party, he was 
to be counted in 

For the time being, of course, he 
will be busy enough. He will serve out 
his term as Vice President, including 
the painful task of supervising the elec 
toral-vote count the first week in Jan 
uary. He will dedicate himself to speech 
making at fund-raising dinners to help 
pay off the party's campaign debt, which 
may reach as high as $7,000,000, He 





will press Larry O'Brien to stay on as Na 
tional Democratic Committee Chairman 
to help reconstruct the party for 1970 
and 1972 

As for his own political future, he 
might well run for the Senate in 1970 
if Eugene McCarthy adheres to his de- 
cision not to seek re-election as a Dem 
ocrat. He could run for Governor ol 
Minnesota in 1970—a choice that Mu 
riel Humphrey. who prefers life in Wa- 
verly to that in Washington, would par- 
ticularly appreciate. And he could be 
important in the tortunes of Teddy Ken 
nedy. “Some day you will lead the na- 
tion.” Humphrey told the young Sen- 
ator several months ago, “and I'm going 
to help you get the chance to do 1.” 

Humphrey's options, in any event, 
are many. Others in the departing Ad 
ministration will find wt harder to re- 
main near the center of power, and 
some, who have served ever since John 
Kennedy took office eight years ago, 
have no desire to do so. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman, one ol 
J.F.K.’s first appointees, announced even 
before the election that he would re- 
sign to head Washington's EDP Tech 
nology International Inc., a firm which 
uses computer technology to solve cli- 
ent countries’ sociological and military 
problems. Wilbur Cohen, who joined 
the Kennedy Administration as an As 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare in 1961 and eventually suc 
ceeded John Gardner, will go back to 
teaching at the University of Michigan 
in the School of Social Work, Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach, who won the cap- 
ital’s respect both as Attorney General 
and Under Secretary of State, will be 
come general counsel to International 
Business Machines 

Uncertain Futures. Housing and Ur 
ban Development Secretary Robert ¢ 
Weaver, the first Negro to serve in the 
Cabinet, accepted appointment as presi 
dent of Bernard M. Baruch College, a 
separate college of the City University 
of New York that is expected to be 
built in a Brooklyn renewal area. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk may go 
back to a foundation job (he was prest- 
dent of the Rocketeller Foundation 
when J.F.K. named him Secretary ol 
State). The future is uncertain for oth 
ers, like Labor's Willard Wirtz and At 
torney General Ramsey Clark 

Some Cabinet members, many 
sub-Cabinet and agency administrators, 
will return to the law (Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford's practice is one of the na- 
tion’s most successful). Alan Boyd, Sec 
retary of Transportation, would like to 
stay on to develop his young department, 
but probably will reluctantly return to 
law as well. Interior's Stewart Udall 
plans to open a Washington law office 
with a branch in Phoenix—where he 
could) challenge Arizona Republican 
Paul Fannin for his Senate seat. Yet 
Udall may be asked to stay on; Nixon re 
portedly likes him, and Udall offers a ta 
miliar New Frontier face tor the bi-par- 
tisan Cabinet that the President-elect has 
said he will appoint 


and 
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PUERTO RICO 
Island Upset 


After 28 years of uninterrupted vic- 
tories, Puerto Rico's ex-Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin and his Popular Dem- 
ocratic Party found defeat hard to take. 
When Luis Alberto Ferre, 64, a wealthy, 
M.1.1.-trained engineer, defeated the 
P.D.P, candidate for the governorship 
two weeks ago, Mufoz waited a week 
to wish him luck. The 70-year-old states- 
man also held a post-election press con- 
ference to point out the error of Ferre’s 
politcal ways. Luis Negron Lopez gave 
oul a premature victory statement ear 
ly on Election Night, when he was 
15,000 votes ahead. When final returns 
showed him to be the loser by a mar 
gin of 390,000 to 367,000, Negron 
sulked for four days before offering 
Ferre his congratulations. 

Ferre’s New Progressive Party was 
founded only last year, but its success 
was widespread. It won 26 mayoral elec 
tions; the P.D.P. had not lost one of 
the island's 76 municipalities since 1944 
Ferre’s party gained a 27-to-24 majority 
in the House of Representatives, and 
captured twelve out of 27 Senate seats 

A split in the P.D.P. contributed to 
its defeat, Outgoing Governor Roberto 
Sanchez Vilella was Munoz’ handpicked 
successor but ran afoul of the old man— 
and much of the island's Roman Cath- 
olic population—when he divorced his 
wife of 31 years and married a young 
er woman. Opposed by Munoz for re- 
nomination, Sanchez bolted the P.D.P 
to run as a third-party candidate. He 
pulled 87,000 votes that probably would 
otherwise have gone to the P.D.P. 

A millionaire whose family cement 
company in 1963 became the first Puer- 
to Rican corporation listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Ferré began cam- 
paigning nearly two years ago using 
slick, up-to-date U.S.-style methods nev- 
er before tried in Puerto Rico, He spent 
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FERRE WITH GIFT COCONUT 
The boss was the issue. 
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$35,000 for a 250-page market research 
study and three polls of voter attitudes 
What ts more, he evidently benefited 
from growing support for Puerto Rican 
statehood. He has long favored state 
hood, which Munoz as adamantly op- 
poses because it would mean higher 
U.S. taxes on Puerto Rico's still de 
veloping economy. Ferre campaigned 
for statehood in a 1967 plebiscite: his 
cause won a surprisingly high (39%) 
vote. While he insists that his election 
was “not a mandate for statehood but 
a mandate for better government,” he fa 
vors another plebiscite in 1971. 

The Governor-elect’s most telling 
campaign issue, however, seemed to be 
Munoz. Ferré charged him with de 
veloping “one-man rule in the manner 
of a Latin American political boss,” 
Even P.D.P. workers seemed to agree 
that Munoz, after long service and such 
distinguished accomplishments as gain- 
ing commonwealth status and strength 
ening the island economy with his much- 
publicized Operation Bootstrap, had 
finally become a_ liability. Said one 
“The future of the P.D.P. rests in what 
we do with Munoz. If in 1972 he has 
the sume power he enjoys now, we're 
washed up.” Since Munoz can be ex- 
pected to hang on to whatever power 
he can as president of the island's Sen- 
ate, the P.D.P. could be heading for 
extinction 


POVERTY 
Help for the Hard Core 


Sylvester Motley, 39, spent eight years 
in the Missouri State Penitentiary for 
bank robbery. He has been out 63 
years, and until recently the most he 
was able to earn for his wife and two 
sons was $83 for a 60-hour work week 
as a taxicab company supervisor. To 
day he earns $4.20 an hour as a work- 
er for St. Louis Millstone Construction 
Inc., averaging $160 a week. David Map- 
son, 36, spent 15 years in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary for armed robbery, and could 
not hold a regular job, Now, at Cleve 
land’s Ford foundry, he earns $3.50 an 
hour, and with overtime, as much as 
$210 a week, 

Motley and Mapson are among the 
hardest of the “hard core” unemployed 

those for whom jobs with any sort 
of future once seemed impossible, Both 
are the beneficiaries of one of the na- 
tion’s brightest new ideas for bringing 
men and jobs together, a cooperative 
venture by Government and industry 
called JOBS. 

Surpassing the Quota. JOBS stands 
for Job Opportunites in the Business 
Sector, and is the project of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen. The Al- 
lance was called together by President 
Johnson early this year for the express 
purpose of finding 100,000 jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed by the end of 
June 1969, and 400,000 more by 1971, 
as well as summer jobs for youth. Un- 
der the titular leadership of Henry Ford 
Il and the hard-driving personal di- 
rection of a Ford vice president, Leo 








MOTLEY WITH SONS AFTER WORK 
Beneficiary of the bright idea. 


Beebe, the program has earned such en- 
thusiastic response from companies 
around the country that pledges have al 
ready reached 165,000, and jobs are 
now being filled at the rate of 20,000 a 
month. Nineteen of the SO participant 
cities have surpassed their optimistic 
quotas. Detroit, stunningly, has quadru- 
pled its quota. 

In line with the program's cooperative 
philosophy, Government agencies help 
find the jobless, then subsidize industry 
for some of the special costs in hiring, 
training and keeping them on the job. In- 
dustry’s contribution is to put them in 
useful, productive jobs, and if possible 
to keep them there. There are now 
61,000 at work for 12,000 firms at a 
total cost of $61 million to the Federal 
Government and some $120 million to 
the participating firms. 

At $2,900 per man-on-the-job, the 
cost is relatively low. Job Corps train- 
ees cost the Government an average of 
more than $7,000 per man, and the drop- 
out rate is higher. One NAB official pre- 
dicts that the average JOBS trainee in 
his region will pay the Government's in- 
vestment back in as few as 20 months 
through his own taxes and his absence 
from welfare rolls. 

Neither the cconomic nor the 
human success of the program is 
achieved without some hardship, Says 
Boston's NAB director, Joe Breiteneich- 
er: “You've got to get whites already 
on the job to work alongside the black, 
the ex-con, the dropout, and we're of- 
ten sending them all three in one.” The 
new employees are sometimes met with 
hostility: a Negro in Boston was run 
down by a fork lift, another was felled 
by a dropped pallet. 

Patience is essential. Tardiness and ab- 
senteeism must be overlooked; illiteracy 
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must be overcome; incentives must be 
provided. “It’s tough when you take on 
substandard people,” concedes Beebe 
“Of course, often they don't want to 
work at first. They don’t know how to 
work.” They have other problems as 
well. In many cities, transportation ts 
one of the biggest headaches. In De- 
troit and Chicago, several companies 
charter buses to get their workers from 
the ghettos to suburban factories. In 
St. Louis, a Government-subsidized bus 
line does the same 

Buddy System. Most businesses face 
the challenges with imagination and per- 
severance. Pacific Northwest Bell pays 
its employees daily during the first week 
so that they have immediate pocket 
money for lunch and_ transportation; 
the credit union stakes them to enough 
cash for new clothes. Some companies 
assign “buddies” or “coaches” to help 
new men master the intricacies of time 
cards and bus routes—and to see that 
they get to work 

After the break-in period, companies 
report that the new men are at least as 
punctual, effective and motivated as their 
more privileged co-workers—and often 
more so, The Associated General Con 
tractors of St. Louis, a group whose 
member firms accept only JOBS ap- 
plicants who are ex-convicts with fam- 
ilies to support, now has 60 men in 
permanent positions—including Sylves 
ter Motley. “All I needed,” explains Mot- 
ley, “was a break.” National statistics, 
though still sketchy, suggest that Mot- 
ley’s attitude is widely shared. Close to 
three out of four of the hard-core poor 
seem to be staying on the job, That is 
about the same as the average survival 
rate for new employees with normal 
backgrounds, 


OPINION 
A State of Siege 


Population, when unchecked, increas 
es ina geometrical ratuo, Subsistence in 
creases only in an arithmetical ratio. A 
slight acquaintance with numbers wil 
show the immensity of the first 
in comparison of the second 

Thomas Robert Malthus (1798) 


power 


This famed warning has been widely 
revived in recent years. Only the pros- 
pect of universal nuclear destruction ts 
viewed with more horrified relish by pes 
simistic social prophets than the pros- 
pect of man’s inability to feed an un 
checked population. The latest authority 
to update the Malthusian theory is Brit 
ish Novelist C. P. Snow (The Cor- 
Power, The Two Cultures), 
who is celebrated for his observations 
on the disparity between the worlds of 
science and the humanities. Lord Snow 
issued his warning last week as he de 
livered the John Findlay Green lecture 
at Westminster College, Fulton, Mo 
(where Winston Churchill made his clas 
sic “iron curtain” speech in 1946). In ef- 
fect, Snow said that Malthus’ gloomy 
prognostication might be borne out with 
In a generation 
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Sea of Famine. “I have to say that I 
have been nearer to despair this year, 
1968, than ever in my life,” observed 
Snow, who is 63. “We may be moving— 
perhaps in ten years—into large-scale 
famine. Many millions of people are 
going to starve. We shall sce them do- 
ing So upon our television sets.” 

Snow predicted that this “major ca- 
tastrophe” would happen before the year 
2000. “We shall, in the rich countries, 
be surrounded by a sea of famine, un- 
three tremendous social tasks are 
by then in operation.” The tasks: mas- 
sive grants of food, money and tech 
nical aid from rich nations to poor, 
perhaps amounting to 20% of the well- 
off countries’ gross national products 
for 15 years; increased efficiency in 
food production by poor nations them 
selves; and new efforts in poor nations 
“to reduce or stop their population in 
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c.P. SNOW 





center, says simply: “I've been saying 
the same thing for years. | am even 
afraid we are going to have trouble in 
this country.” Says Caltech Geo-Chem- 
ist Harrison Brown: “I have no dis- 
agreement with Snow.” In line with 
Snow's recommendations, the American 
Assembly, a nonpartisan organization 
of scholars and statesmen, has recom- 
mended a 50% increase in U.S. for- 
eign aid for food development and pop- 
ulation control in poor nations. 

The agreement, however, is by no 
means unanimous. Addeke Boerma, di- 
rector-general of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization, ar- 
gues that though protein supplies may 
falter, recent advances with high-yield 
cereals and rice strains will keep the 
world from mass famine. “The three 
basic ingredients required are capital, 
technology and organization,” Boerma 
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Doubt whether mankind will make the efforts. 


crease, with a corresponding reduction 
in the population increase in the rich 
countries also.” 

Snow doubts that mankind will make 
these efforts. Already, he noted, men re 
coil in horror from the spectacle of fam 
ine in India or Biafra, but do little 
“We draw the curtains and take care 
not to listen to anything which ts going 
on in the streets outside,” he said. “We 
are behaving as though we were In a 
state of Even if man’s quanti- 
tative needs can somehow be met, Snow 
doubts that the quality of civilized life 
can be maintained 1f—as demographers 
widely predict—world population dou 
bles to more than 6 billion by the end 
of the 20th century. “There are already 
too many people in the world,” he said 
“Within a generation, there will be far 
many. Within two or three gener 
ations—unless we show more sense, 
good will and foresight than men have 
ever shown—ordinary human hopes will 
have disappeared.” 

Many demographers and agronomists 
agree with Snow. Emil Mrak, chancellor 
of the University of California's Davis 
campus, a top U.S, agricultural research 


siege.” 








too 


argues. “They are becoming available 
in increasing measure, and I believe 
that the agriculture of the developing 
countries is now reaching the point of 
‘takeoff.’ The situation remains precari 
ous, but there are no symptoms of a long- 
term decline in per-capita food pro- 
duction.” If anything, Boerma thinks, 
the richer countries may soon have se 
rious problems of oversupply 

Wit and Will. Another who does 
not accept Snow's dismal verdict is Rob 
ert McNamara, the former U.S. Sec 
retary of Defense. Two months ago, in 
his first speech as head of the World 
Bank, McNamara catalogued what he 
called “the terrifying statistics of pop 
ulation growth.” But he added; “There 
is every reason for hope. In the past 
few generations, the world has created 
a productive machine which could abol- 
ish poverty from the face of the earth 
Who can fail to see the immense pros 
pects that lie ahead for all mankind, if 
we have but the wit and the will to use 
our capacity fully?” But that ts a big 
“if’ and Snow, rightly, has drawn at- 
tention to what might happen should 
mankind fail to respond 
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NATO: IN THE WAKE OF ILLUSION 


HEN the ministers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization last 
met scarcely five months ago, it hardly 
seemed worth the trip to Iceland. As Sec- 
retary-General Manlio Brosio recalled 
before the ministers gathered last week 
in NATO's bleak new headauarters out- 
side Brussels: “Hopes for détente were 
so high that they tended to put in 
doubt the very necessity of a common al- 
liance.”’ That was not the mood in Brus- 
sels. In the interim between the semi 
annual sessions, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia had shattered all illu 
sions of an imminent accommodation 
with the Russians. Gone were the pleas- 
ant prospects of further military cut 
backs in the budgets of member coun- 
tries or of a draw-down in force levels 
In the wastebasket were the blueprints 
for converting NATO into a nonmilitary 
instrument of East-West bridge building 
The situation that now faced the al 
liance was bluntly put by NATO Su 
preme Commander Lyman Lemnitzer, 
who had doubted dérente and disap- 
proved of the military dilution of NATO 
all along. The ten Soviet divisions that 
Russia has moved permanently into 
Czechoslovakia have “significantly al- 
tered” the balance of power in Europe, 
he said. He urged the allies to put their 
forces in a greater state of readiness, to 
bolster their reserve units and revamp 
their mobilization plans 
Modest Yet Vigorous. Such measures 
would cost money—money that the Eu- 
ropeans, protected for nearly 20 years 
by the U.S. nuclear umbrella, have al 
ways been loath to spend. In his 16th 





CLIFFORD AT NATO MEETING 
Matter of muscle and conscience. 
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and farewell appearance before the min- 
isters, U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk was as candid as Lemnitzer, tell 
ing the European partners that they 
must carry a greater share of the bur- 
den. Rusk and U.S. Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford offered only an estimated 
$50 million in fresh U.S. aid. They 
also promised to return to Europe for 
maneuvers two infantry brigades and 
four tactical Air Force squadrons that 
had been repatriated to the U.S. last 
year, to replace 80 F-102 interceptors 
with newer Phantom jets. and to build 
shelters for U.S. planes now parked on 
open ramps in West Germany and The 
Netherlands. To this, the Europeans 
were expected to chip in new expen- 
ditures that will total some $450 million 

The result would be a response to 
the Kremlin's new aggressiveness, said 
Rusk, that was “modest enough to show 
restraint, yet vigorous enough to dem- 
onstrate concern.” Despite the new So 
viet threat that, after all, touches West- 
ern Europeans most directly, the Eu 
ropean response seemed more modest 
than vigorous. Italy agreed to a 7% bud- 
get increase, equal to an extra $140 mil- 
lion; West Germany promised to spend 
an additional $180 million and to bring 
its twelve divisions up to strength, The 
British managed a neat juggling act by 
announcing a hike in their contribution 
without any increase in defense spend- 
ing, accomplished in part by pledging 
to NATO some of the forces being with- 
drawn from east of Suez 

Officially as detached about NATO as 
ever, the French promised nothing. But 
Charles de Gaulle was shaken by the in 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. and the 
French have shown some signs of co- 
operation where their own interests are 
clearly at stake. Some French com- 
manders quietly continue to participate 
in infantry exercises with NATO forces 
in West Germany. French ships openly 
joined some 50 other vessels of the 
U.S., Britain, Italy and Greece in the al- 
liance’s “Operation Eden Apple” naval 
maneuvers in the Mediterranean last 
week 

The Seismic Quaver. Whatever build- 
up eventually results, it will only rep- 
resent progress toward the force levels 
long ago set out for NATO, and never 
achieved. The new concerns are not 
causing any genuine enlargement of the 
organization’s military muscle, A_ far 
more difficult task confronting the min- 
isters and the commanders is what to 
do if the men in Moscow decide to in 
vade yet another socialist country like 
Rumania or Yugoslavia. The West has 
a bad conscience about Czechoslovakia, 
feeling that somehow, somewhere along 
the line leading to Aug. 21. some pres- 


sure might have been exerted to dis- 
suade the Soviets from striking 
NATO's planners have had _ three 
months to devise a counter for future 
Soviet moves, but not all of the think- 
ing was productive. U.S. planners even 
dusted off an old scheme to fire a con 
trolled nuclear explosion as a warning 
Where? Why inside allied territory, of 
Presumably the seismic quaver 
on Russian monitoring — instruments 
would bring Soviet tanks to a shud 
dering halt. There were, however, no vol- 
unteers for the territory to be used for 
this backyard bomb. Equally unimpres- 
sive was the suggestion to fire a nu- 
clear warning shot at sea, a latter-day 
version of the old shot-across-the-bow 
Grey Areas. In the end, the min 
isters could not agree on measures that 
should be taken if the Soviets decide 
to invade another country, But in their 
final communiqué, they issued a double 
edged warning that 1) they were “whol- 
ly determined to defend the members 
of the alliance against any armed at- 
tack,” and 2) “Any Soviet intervention 
directly or indirectly affecting the sit 
uation in Europe or in the Mediter 
ranean would create an international 
crisis with grave consequences.” 
Perhaps this was not the unmistakable 
signal to Moscow requested by British 
Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart, but 
as diplomatic warnings go, it was strong 
language. “Foreign ministers are not vil- 
lage idiots,” a top U.S. official explained. 
“They know we're not talking into thin 
air. What we're saying is watch out.” 
While the communiqué did not name 
names, allied diplomats did in back- 
ground sessions with newsmen. Secre- 
tary Rusk declared to the ministers that 
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BREZHNEV IN POLAND 
Talk about right and duty. 
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Yugoslavia and Austria were clearly re- 
lated to the security interest of NATO 
American Officials insisted that this was 
not a pledge to come to the ald of 
those two countries or others, like Ru- 
mania. in the so-called “grey areas’’— 
the small Communist and neutral states 
into which the Russians might be tempt- 
ed to move. But as one American of- 
ficial noted, “The security of NATO ts 
no longer just something that involves 
the legal boundaries of NATO.” 

U.S. planners are studying the op- 
tions open to them should Russia push 
into a “grey area” country—partial or 
full mobilization, activation of reserve 
units, immediate airlifting of additional 
U.S. troops to Western Europe, full- 
alert status for strike aircraft and for 
troops on the frontiers of the Com- 
munist world. Such moves would be 
coupled with a grave new warning to 
Moscow, and no doubt a call on the 
White House-Kremlin hot line. 

Any Socialist Country. The Russians 
seemed to go out of their way last 
week to demonstrate that such con- 
tingency plans might well be needed. 
In a speech in Warsaw, Soviet Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev defiantly reas- 
serted the new Soviet doctrine that has 
come to bear his name. Russia, he said, 
has the duty and the right to intervene 
not only in Communist countries like 
Czechoslovakia that are within the East 
bloc, but also, for that matter, in “any so 
cialist country” where the forces of im- 
perialism and capitalism and bourgeois 
revisionism threaten to make a come 
back. In repeating the justification for 
taking over in Czechoslovakia, Brezhnev 
cited a novel new source: an unnamed 
U.S. magazine that had outlined “pre 
cisely what was expected” by the West 
in Prague had not Moscow moved. * 

The Russians were equally adamant 
in defending the buildup of their fleet 
in the Mediterranean (see following sto 
ry). “The Soviet Union is known to be 
a Black Sea and, hence, Mediterranean 
power,” the government newspaper Iz 
vestia proclaimed, declaring that Soviet 
ships were in the Mediterranean to stay. 
In Red Star, the organ of the Soviet De- 
fense Ministry, Vice Admiral Nikolai 
Smirnov said it was “imperative tor 
the Soviet Union, in the interests of se 
curity,” to strengthen its fleet. The pres- 
ence of Soviet ships in the Mediter- 


ranean, the admiral wrote, “does not 
allow the Sixth Fleet to carry out the 
Pentagon's designs with impunity and 


behave as unceremoniously as before.” 


In the November Fortune, Herman Kahn, di 
rector of the Hudson Institute research or 
ganization, wrote that most experts in the 
West anticipated that, without Soviet inter 
vention, Czechoslovakia would start trading 
with West Germany, permit the establishment 
of strong Western cultural influences, allow a 
“general atrophy” of the Communist: Party 
and the eventual flowering of social democracy 
All of that, in’ turn, the experts believed, 
would lead to the fall of Communist Party 
Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka in Poland and “a 
likely eventual loss of the Soviet hold 
East Germany.” 
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WATCHING THE “MOSKVA” 
The number is less important than the presence. 






































FROM NATO PATROL PLANE 


NEW REALITY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


AX the 78,000-ton aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Forrestal slid out of the 
Greek port of Salonica one grey dawn 
last week, a 900-ton escort ship waited 
for -her just outside the harbor. The 
Forrestal turned southward into the Ae- 
gean Sea, and the escort dutifully took 
up station a mile astern, rolling gently 
in the huge carrier's wake. At midday, 
when the Forrestal catapulted her Phan- 
tom jets into clearing skies, the escort 
drew alongside to within 50 yards of 
the carrier, But not a signal was ex- 
changed. The escort vessel was Russian, 
a super gunboat of the Mirka class, 
and the Forrestal had not invited her 
to tag along 

Invited or not, the Soviet navy has 
made itself at home all over the Med- 
iterranean in sharply increasing num- 
bers. Acting as if they had nothing to 
lose but their anchor chains, the Rus- 
sians are everywhere now—tailing the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet, showing the Red Flag 
trom the Dardanelles to Gibraltar, re- 
sorting to old-fashioned gunboat diplo 
macy to keep the big powers baffled 
and the smaller ones uneasy. 

Snap of the Fingers. Black-bereted 
naval infantrymen, the Soviet version 
of Marines, stroll the streets of Da 
mascus. Intelligence trawlers refuel at 
what has become the Soviets’ main Med- 
iterranean port of call, Alexandria. So- 
viet patrol boats tie up 1,700 miles to 
the west at the Algerian port of Mers-el- 
Kebir. Soviet subs play hide-and-seek 
with NATO patrols underneath the heel 
of Italy. Overhead, from bases in Egypt. 
Soviet “Badger” class planes, their red 
stars painted over with Egyptian mark 
ings, wing daily across the Mediter- 
ranean to shadow Allied fleets. 

What are the Russians up to? NATO 
commanders do not know the answer, 
but they do know that the new Soviet 


presence has radically changed the Med 
iterranean equation. Only ten years ago, 
when Nasserite terrorists were trying to 
overthrow the government of Lebanon, 
its President, Camille Chamoun, could 
reassure a doubting Cabinet minister 
“If things get too tough, I can call for 
the Sixth Fleet, just like this 
And the President snapped his fingers 
Chamoun did call for help; the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet landed its Marines, Lebanon 
proceeded to settle its affairs without fur- 
ther outside interference. Russia's Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, who had been loudly 
rattling his rockets and threatening war 
if the U.S, intervened in Lebanon, quick- 
ly backed down in the face of the U.S 
show of strength 

Impact on Israel. In those days, the 
Mediterranean was considered an Amer 
ican lake, and the Soviets had just 
begun to awaken to the potentialities 
of seapower. In the early ‘60s, the So- 
viets began to build up their navy all 
over the world (Time cover, Feb. 23) 
Now the U.S. must reckon with the So- 
viet force in the Mediterranean—and 
so must the Israelis. When Soviet-made 
Stvx missiles, fired from a torpedo boat 
by Egyptians, sank the Israeli destroyer 
Elath off Port Said in an incident in Oc 
tober 1967, the Israclis dared not re 
taliate directly for fear of hitting So 
viet warships near by. Now the Soviets 
have brought a dredge into the Med- 
iterranean: should they try to use it to 
pry open the Suez Canal, the Israelis 
would face an agonizing dilemma 

In recent weeks, the Soviets 
put yet another x into the equation, To 
the Soviet eskadra (squadron) in the 
Mediterranean, which has numbered as 
many as 52 ships, including two cruts 
ers. ten submarines and six intelligence- 
collecting trawlers, the Russians added 
an entirely new kind of vessel on the 
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U.S. SIXTH FLEET 


50 ships (inc. 2 aircraft carriers), 


200 aircraft 


face of the oceans—a multipurpose, mis- 
sile-firing helicopter carrier, The Rus- 
sians so far have built no Western-style 
aircraft carriers because they consider 
them vulnerable to missile attack. In- 
stead, into the Mediterranean glided the 
Moskva, a sleek 25,000-ton vessel that 
combines the features of a cruiser and 
a carrier. The craft has four pads marked 
with red and white bull’s-eyes on her 
100-yd. flight deck for launching up to 
30 helicopters of the Hormone type 
used in antisubmarine warfare. The 
Moskva is the first Soviet vessel in the 
Mediterranean equipped with ship-to- 
air as well as ship-to-ship missiles, and 
each time a U.S. Navy P-2 patrol plane 
tries to take a peek, the Russians swift- 
ly swing the missiles below decks on el- 
evator platforms. In a crunch, the hel- 
icopters could carry troops. In the fu- 
ture, the Moskva will be able to handle 
VTOL (vertical take-off, landing) planes 
as well as helicopters 

Altering the Balance. In the opinion 
of U.S. strategists, the Soviet Medi- 
terranean force, lacking big aircraft car- 
riers, would be no match for the Sixth 
Fleet, with its SO combat ships, in 
cluding two carriers and two cruisers, 
200 aircraft and 25,000 men. The Rus- 
sian squadron in the Mediterranean ts, 
in fact, smaller than the Italian navy 
But as U.S. Admiral Horacio Rivero, 
commander of NATO forces in Southern 
Europe, notes: “While the Soviet flo 
tila is a potential military threat, its 
greatest importance is political and psy- 
chological. The number of ships ts not 
too important. The presence of one ship 
has a political impact.” 

A coup attempt in Egypt or Syria, a 
blockade thrown against Israel for 
Egypt. a pro-Soviet political upheaval 
in Albania, a Soviet power play against 
Yugoslavia—all are situations in which 
the Soviets could use their new sea- 
power with unpredictable results. Some 
Western strategists worry that the triend- 
ly neighborhood presence of Russian 
ships may tempt the Arabs to take fool- 
ish chances soon against Israel, in the be- 
lief that the Russians would rush to 
their aid if Israel lashed back in force. 

Nothing of the sort has yet hap- 
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pened, and in fact the Russians so far 
have failed to persuade any of the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean, including 
Algeria and Egypt, to permit them to 
build a full-fledged naval base. But even 
without such bases, the Soviets now 
drop anchor all along the rim of the 
Mediterranean and sail binocular-to-bin- 
ocular alongside the allies. The Russians 
muscled into the Mediterranean, says 
U.S. Rear Admiral Richard C. Outlaw, 
“in a concerted attempt to alter the bal- 
ance of power in this area.” It is to 
keep the balance even that this week Out- 
law, whose name the Italians have hap- 
pily translated as // Bandito, takes com- 
mand of Maritime Air Forces, Med- 
iterranean (MAIRAIRMED), the special 
new NATO naval air arm created to co- 
ordinate the watch on the Russians 
watching NATO 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Debate on the Future 

Russia's sudden occupation and grad- 
ually tightening grip on Czechoslovakia 
have made it clear that freedom ts a los- 
ing proposition in the country. Yet 
Czechoslovak leaders and citizens have 
desperately debated and defined each 
successive loss to the occupiers, yield- 
ing no more of the liberties recently 
won under Alexander Dubéck’s reform- 
ist regime than absolutely necessary to 
satisfy Russian demands. Last week the 
first’ full-dress debate on Czechoslo- 
vakia'’s prospects took place at a meet- 
ing of the Communist Party Central 
Committee. Much of the agenda came 
straight from Moscow, but that did not 
stop every pressure group in the coun- 
try from a final burst of effort aimed 
at affecting the committee's decisions, 

The jockeying began with a rare and 
unpopular demonstration of pro-Sovict 
support, staged in a downtown Prague 
meeting hall by the Czechoslovak-So- 
viet Friendship Society. It drew some 
3,000 middle-aged and elderly citizens, 
the rank and file of a hard-line group 
sometimes called the Novotny Orphans, 
in honor of Stalinist ex-Party Boss An- 
tonin Novotny. With some 20 Soviet of- 
ficers seated on stage, the crowd ap- 





plauded wildly as Novotny’s former for- 
eign minister, Vaclav David, called for 
“an open fight against antisocialist 
forces.’ Meanwhile, outside the hall, 
some 500 younger Czechoslovaks wait- 
ed. As the crowd walked out of the 
door, it was greeted with hoots of “col- 
laborators!” and “shame!” Soon fists 
were flying. It took several busloads of 
police, who waded into the crowd with 
rubber truncheons to restore order 
Angry Jangles. The clash outside Lu- 
cerna Hall was the kind of public pro- 
test that has put Party Chief Alexander 
Dubéek under increasing — pressures. 
Those pressures start, of course, with 
the Russians. Time and again during 
the recent demonstrations, the hot-line 
telephone on Dubéek’s desk jangled with 
angry calls from Soviet Party Boss Le- 
onid Brezhnev, who warned that the 
Russian army was capable of controlling 
the streets if Dubéek was not. Dubéek 
summoned student leaders to his office 
and sternly warned that the party would 
not tolerate any more anti-Soviet dis- 
sent. Later, as Prague grew tenser by 
the minute, he underscored the warning. 
At week's end the 6,000-man Prague gar- 
rison was placed on alert, and military 
policemen patrolled the streets carrying 
sub-machine guns. Though student lead- 
ers promised not to march in the streets, 
many led pro-Dubéek sit-ins and an- 
nounced they would join workers in spe- 
cial “Dubéek shifts” at factories. 
Dubéek also radically curtailed one 
of the most popular freedoms of his ad- 
ministration—foreign travel—by inval- 
idating all current exit visas and pass- 
ports. That move will undoubtedly make 
leaving the country difficult for all but 
officials, but it may also discourage the 





YOUTHS WATCHING SOVIET FLAG BURN 
Prelude to winter. 
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thousands of Czechoslovaks now abroad 
from ever going home. 

In the inner circle of party leaders, 
Dubéck was also caught between fac- 
tions in conflict. His own centrist group, 
which includes President Ludvik Svo 
boda, Premier Oldrich Cernik and a ma- 
jority on the Central Committee, still 
dreams of salvaging the pieces, however 
small, of his liberalization program 
Though all are sull loyal to Dubéek per- 
sonally, their political allegiances are in 
creasingly divided between the idealists, 
who would hold on to basic liberal te 
nets at any cost, and a growing num- 
ber of more pliant careerists. Against 
them are poised the conservatives—a 
few holdover members of Novotny’s pro- 
Russian group and a larger band of hard 
liners—who want to wipe all of 


Dubéek’s reforms off the books and 
return to full Communist orthodoxy 
The Russians would have been only 


too happy for the conservatives to 
win the day, but so far Dubéek’'s large 
committee majority has made that 
impossible 

Dubéek drove unsmilingly to the 
Hradéany’s Spanish Hall for the Cen- 
tral Committee meeting. He arrived in 
the season's first snowstorm, a wintry 
prelude to the business of the day: the 
“little action program,” so wryly nick 
named by Czechoslovaks who fear many 
of the freedoms of the pre-invasion ac- 
tion program will have been lopped off 
by the Soviets. Though its full text had 
not been released by week's end, there 
was little doubt that the document would 
do just that. Dubéek again held out the 
promise that “the positive aspects of 
the post-January policy” would be car- 
ried out, but he quickly added quali- 
fiers. “The future course of our party 
is based,” he said, “on the proclamation 
of Bratislava and the Moscow protocol.” 
Both agreements affirm loyalty to Mos- 
cow, and the latter was signed while 
Dubéek was a prisoner in the Russian 
capital. 


MOCZAR 
Impassive leverage. 
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POLAND 
A Break for a Company Man 


Few Communists, whatever their feel- 
ings about the invasion of Czechoslo 
vakia, managed to turn a profit by it 
But for Poland's aging, doctrinaire Par 
ty Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka, Russia’s 
tanks and troops performed an invalu 
able eleventh-hour salvage job. As one 
who has recently based his career on 
being Moscow's company man, Gomul 
ka rates especially warm treatment from 
the Kremlin during times of Communist 
and the Soviets have never need- 
ed him more, As a result. Czechoslovakia 
has enabled Gomulka to overcome 
for the present—the most serious chal 
lenge to his leadership in his twelve 
years as party boss. Last week, in a dron 
ing five-hour speech at the meeting that 
once loomed us a trial of strength for 
his job, Poland's No. | Communist felt 
secure enough to dispense advice to com- 
rades throughout Europe 

Second-Class Berths. Whether inten- 
tionally or not, Gomulka’s words set 
off an unprecedented debate among 
hard-lining Poles and many of the 250 
foreign Communist guests at their Par 
ty Congress, The nonruling parties of 
Western Europe. Gomulka announced 
haughtily, should not expect to carry 
any weight with Eastern Europe's Com 
munist rulers, “who carry the direct re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
power in their countries as well as of 
the socialist system,” 

In effect, Gomulka was suggesting sec- 
ond-class berths for weaker parties, and 
Western European Communists were fu 
rious. The leaders of French and Ital- 
ian delegations both rose to announce 
that their parties intended to travel “our 
road toward socialism,” as Italian Gian 
carlo Pajetta put it. Rumanian Delegate 
Chivu Stoica also declined to line up be 
hind Gomulka’s thesis. Russian Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev plumped for the 
Kremlin's long-sought Communist sum 
mit, which was postponed indefinitely 
after the invasion. But it was all too 
clear that European Communists are in 
no mood to convene in harmony 

Kremlin Image. For Gomulka, the 
squabbling among his visitors provided 
a welcome change in agenda from the 
showdown involving his leadership that 
seemed inevitable three months ago. His 
challenger was Mieczyslaw Moczar, 
chief of Poland's secret police and head 
of its influential partisans’ organization, 
who had exploited several areas of Pol 
ish dissatisfaction to gain impressive le 
verage for himself. Chief among these 
issues was the Kremlin’s overbearing in 
fluence, which has kept the economy 
veared to heavy industry and Russian 
bound exports at a time when Poles. 
like other Soviet-bloc countries, were de 
manding consumer goods, Moczar also 
exploited Poland’s latent anu-Semitism, 
and in a skillful campaign against “Zi 
onism” forced a purge that cost several 
thousand Jews their jobs in the party 
and government 

For the time being, Gomulka ts ob- 


stress 








GOMULKA 
Small charity. 


viously the man the Russians rely on, 
and there is some doubt that they would 
feel entirely comfortable with Moczar’s 
brand of ultra-nationalism, Sull, he re 
cently showed up at a ceremony hon- 
oring Polish patriots in Moscow and 
sought to polish up his Kremlin image 
with an effusively pro-Russian speech 
More of that, combined with Gomulka’s 
rock-bottom popularity at home, may 
eventually convince the Kremlin that 
Moczar is the wiser choice. Even at 
last week's reassuring meeting, Gomulka 
was careful to nod in Moezar's di- 
rection with a ritualisic warning against 
the “threat of Zionism.” But that was 
the only charity he showed: Gomulka 
successfully prevented Moczar from 
gaining full membership in the Politburo 
(he retains deputy status) and maneu- 
vered his own men into two of the 
three empty Politburo seats 


RUSSIA 
Eulogy for Alyosha 


Moscow’s crematory hall echoed with 
the somber notes of Chopin's Funeral 
March as the group of 200 mourners 
stood around the open coffin. They lis- 
tened quietly as a tall, ramrod-straight 
man, his voice choked with emotion, eu- 
logized its occupant. Suddenly, the cav- 
ernous hall's public-address system 
crackled out a brusque announcement 
that the group's time was up. Then, be- 
fore more than a handful of mourn- 
ers had been able to plant a parting 
kiss on the dead man’s forehead, a 
woman in a black smock slid a cov- 
er on the wooden coffin, nailed it shut, 
and the casket vanished below into 
the furnace 

Unquiet Sleep. Thus last week did 
Russia bestow final rites on Aleksei 
Kosterin, a writer who, only a month be- 
fore he died, had resigned from the Com- 
munist Party rather than face what he 
considered illegal expulsion for his 
views. Kosterin had protested a variety 
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f Ss ‘e Rary/ 
a tiie iia Ly 4s Acre 


We have a better way to get you 
closer to the music. 


RCA put the pre-amp in the stereo tone-arm to give you 
realism that rivals the concert hall. 


In most stereo sets, the music signal travels a long way before it 
reaches the pre-amplifier and turns into music. It can pick up noise 
and distortion as it goes 

Our ingenious pre-amp-in-the-tone-arm avoids this. A tir 
integrated circuit strengthens the signal before noise and distortior 
can go to work on it 

This years-ahead advance is one of the hallmarks of the 
Ramsgate shown above. It also features a pause selector whict 
lets you stop the mus " "re interrupted, then pick up 
where you left off. Without missing a beat 

See it at your RCA dealer. He'd like to move you closer to the n 















The most advanced stereo ever from RCA 





When GMC 

says it’s out to 
shake-up your 
ideas about 
heavy-duty trucks, 
it means it! 


When GMC—the truck people from 
General Motors makes a promise to truck 
people, they deliver. 

This year, it’s with a long-haul giant, 
designed and built for the space-age. 

4 truck that will give owners, drivers and 
mechanics a whole new perspective of 
excellence—GMC’s Astro 95. 

The cab is all aluminum. Aerodynamically 
designed to slice through the air for less 
drag on horsepower. It’s part welded and 
part riveted so the more vulnerable corner 


panels can be easily replaced. Floor and 
underbody are steel reinforced at critical 
points and are completely welded for extra 
strength. Four-inch leaf springs are 


ab body tilts to 45° for minor 
ng and to full vertical position for 
complete access. It has two safety latches 
and a hydraulic lock. It has radiator 
apacity big enough to cool 400 horses, two 
eye-level panels in the front to service 
water and oil, new safety door locks, two 





individually powered full-path windshield 
wipers—easily exposed for servicing, and a 
safe, easy-to-mount entrance ladder. 
The command cabin of the Astro 95 is the 
most advanced cab interior ever built 
Seats are padded and contoured to reduce 
fatigue. Frequently used gauges and controls 
are designed so that the driver needs only 
minimal effort to check and operate them 
Visibility is superb. The Astro 95 has a 
driver sight line, forward, unmatched by any 
truck of this size. 


New 9” x 14” outside rear view mirrors 
are mounted lower without conventional 
brackets for vastly improved side vision. 

rhe available integral air-conditioning- 
heating system eliminates roof mounted 


air-conditioning. Three sleeper sizes are 
available with either foam or inner spring 
mattress. Unsurpassed acoustical and 
thermal insulation provides maximum quiet, 
maximum comfort all year round. 

Flexible hose plumbing is used in brake 
lines, fuel lines and air lines to help assure 





long life. The electrical system is color- 
keyed, routed and mounted along the frame 
rail for easy servicing. 

Reliable power comes from diesel engines 
that deliver from 195 to 335 horsepower. 
GMC’s famous 2-cycle line, plus Cummins 
heavy-duty 4-cycle engines are available 
for the first time. 

When GMC promises something, they 
deliver, and then some. Get a first hand 
look at the Astro 95. 

It'll make you a believer. 





-the truck people from General Motors 
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Be Wrcsk. 
Blended Whiskey 

BLENDED ANO BOTTLED BY FOUR ROSES DISTRLLING CO 

LOUFSVILLE KY LAWRENCEBURG IND - BALTIMORE MD. 





Four Roses was created for 
holidays. It has the warm, smooth 
taste that makes a special occasion. 
It was meant for mixing or standing 
alone. Four Roses knows how to keep Sq 
friendships growing. No wonder it’s at home in your home. 


The Great American Spirit. 





GRIGORENKO (RIGHT) AT KOSTERIN FUNERAL 
Symbols of uncompromising Leninism. 


of Soviet repressions, including the re- 
cent trials of dissidents and the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Though that alone 
might have accounted for the brusque 
ness of his funeral, Soviet authorities 
were actually far more concerned with 
the living than with the dead in the cre- 
matorium, For Kosterin’s eulogist was 
his old friend, Major General Pyotr Gri- 
gorenko, one of the most outspoken of 
Russia's dissenters, For his forthright 
ness he was once locked up tn an insane 
asylum, a standard Soviet form of deal- 
ing with political troublemakers 

“In farewells, it is usually said, ‘Sleep 
quietly, dear Comrade.’ We will not 
say this,” began Grigorenko, glancing 
down at the visage of his friend, “In 
the first place, he will not listen to me 
He will continue to fight, anyway. In 
the second place, it is impossible for 
me without you, Alyosha. You sit in- 
side me, and you will stay there. There- 
fore, do not sleep, Alyosha! Fight, Alyo- 
sha! Burn all the abominable meanness 
with which they want to keep turning 
eternally that damned machine against 
which you fought all your life.’ 

Dark Days. Kosterin had fought 
against more than one machine tn his 
72 years, He became a Bolshevik a 
year before the Russian Revolution in 
1917 and was a party member in good 
standing until arrested in Stalin's wide- 
spread purges of the mid-1930s, Not 
long after he was released from a labor 
camp, after Stalin’s death in 1953, his 
daughter Nina gained posthumous fame 
in the Soviet Union as Russia’s Anne 
Frank, At the age of 20, she had been ex- 
ecuted by the Nazis for her part in a par 
tisan raid, and her diary of the dark 
days of the German invasion, published 
in 1962, won wide acclaim. Once re- 
habilitated, Kosterin spent much of his 
time criticizing Russian officialdom for 
its treatment of minority groups, no- 
tably the Crimean Tartars, and, more re- 
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cently, dissident intellectuals, until he 
died of a heart ailment 
For the intellectuals and artists at- 


tending Kosterin’s funeral, he was the 
very symbol of uncompromising Len- 
inism that was crushed mercilessly in 
Stalin’s era—and is now imperiled again 
Some brought wreaths bearing ribbons 
that read, “For his fight against Stal- 
inism” and “From his comrades and 
friends in the prisons and camps.” Gri 
gorenko, an engineer whose libertarian 
views cost him his army rank in 1964, 
urged the mourners to work for “the per- 
sistent development of genuine Leninist 
democracy,” and scathingly dismissed 
the current “totalitarianism that hides 
behind the mask of so-called Soviet de- 
mocracy™ as its antithesis 

A Thinking Being. Kosterin’s recent 
dismissal from the Soviet Writers Union, 
said Grigorenko, placed him in the ad 
mirable company of Boris Pasternak 
Novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn was al 
most kicked out, he added, “although it 
is Solzhenitsyn honor on 
the Union of Writers by being tts mem- 
ber, while the union adds nothing to Sol- 
zhenitsyn.” Then, returning to the hard 
life of his friend, he paid final tribute 
to a valiant spirit and, in the process, 
movingly described the source of in- 
tellectual discontent In Russia 
“A person, in Kosterin’s idea, ts a think- 
ing being. Therefore, nature has given 
to him a striving for knowledge, that 
is, for critically evaluating reality, draw 
ing one’s own conclusions and freely 
stating one’s convictions and opinions 
For this, he was terribly hated by those 
who believe that people exist to create 
a backdrop for leaders, to applaud and 
shout ‘hurrah’ for them, to believe in 
them blindly, to pray for them, to en- 
dure without murmur all scorn of them- 
selves and to quack with pleasure when 
into his trough they pour more and rich- 
er fodder than into the other troughs.” 


who conters 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Trials of Thieu 


Nearly everyone in Washington last 
week expected that South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen Van Thieu would 
soon come around and abandon his stub 
participate in the ex 
while 


born refusal to 
panded peace talks in Paris. But 
the conflict lasted, perhaps the most tron 
ic element in it was the way in which 


it demonstrated Saigon’s new-found in 


dependence. The U.S. has all along 

bored to help create a stable consti 
tutional government that could even 
tually stand on its own, a government 


immune to Communist charges that t 
is a mere puppet of the Americans. Presi- 
dent Thieu’s defiant provided 
an unexpected confirmation that the 
U.S. has indeed been at least partially 
successful in those objectives in Viet 
Nam. The impasse, as Washington saw 
it, constituted an untimely 
nationalism by Saigon, making the U.S 
quest for peace far more difficult 

Lyndon Johnson would like nothing 
better than to get the negotlations re 
sumed quickly in the hope of achieving 
major progress toward a settlement be 
fore his term in the White House runs 
out. However, he also wants to avoid 
any semblance of bullying Thieu to the 
conference table. Thieu’s task is equal- 
ly complicated. Standing up to the U.S 
won him such enthusiastic support from 
Saigon’s politicians and generals that 
he felt compelled at one point to prom 
ise: “IT will try to keep flexing my mus 
cle as long as I can.” At the 
time, he was prudently laying the 
groundwork for sending a delegation to 
the talks 

Wanting to Lead. When Johnson 
first proclaimed the bombing halt and ex 
panded negotiations more than two 
weeks ago, Thicu balked at any South 
Vietnamese participation in a conference 
in which the Viet Cong’s National Lib 
eration Front would be permitted to 
speak for itself, rather than through Ha 
noi's delegates. But after several days. 
he announced that he would let his rep 
resentatives come, provided South Viet 
Nam took over from the U.S. the lead- 
ership of the allied delegation and dealt 
directly with the North Vietnamese, not 
the N.L.F., at the negotiating table 

Thieu’s proposal got short shrift: in 
Washington. What was more 
scant support from President 
elect. Richard Nixon, who the South 
Vietnamese had hoped would be much 
tougher in dealings with Hanoi than Lyn 
don Johnson. They were disappointed 
when Nixon declared that until the in 
auguration Johnson could speak for the 
incoming administration, 

Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
was obviously upset by Saigon’s intran- 
sigence and unable to hide his pique. Sar 
gon had known all along that the Nation 
al Liberation Front would accompany 
Hanoi to the Paris peace talks, he told a 
press conference. The South Vietnam 
ese, Clifford said, had pulled out of the 
deal “in the ninth inning.” Then he add 


holdout 


assertion of 


same 


Thicu re 
ceived 
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ed: “We should make every reasonable 
effort to demonstrate to Saigon why it 
should come in and join the talks. At the 
same time, if they choose not to, I believe 
the President has the constitutional re 
sponsibility of proceeding with the 
talks.” Clifford’s tough position, while 
doubtless reflecting the frustration and 
resentment of many U.S. officials over 
the delay, was hardly calculated to make 
it any easier for Thieu to compromise 
Both the White House and the State De- 
partment, however, tried to assure Thicu 
that the U.S. was not now considering 
going it alone 

Arrangements for Arrival. But Thicu 
had already fired back through his In- 
formation Minister, Ton That Thien, 
who asserted that “at no stage, at no 
time” had Thieu agreed to the U.S. for- 
mula for negotiations (see box). And 
added Thien, “We cannot win the war 
without the U.S., and the U.S, cannot 
win the war without us. The same ap 
plies to making the peace 

Thicu meanwhile was quietly lining 
up support in the Senate and the Na- 
tonal Salvation Front for a change of 
stance that would enable his country to 
join the talks. Ambassador Bui Diem 
was recalled from Washington for con 
sultations with the President, From Paris, 
Ambassador Pham Dang Lam reported 
that arrangements for the arrival of a 
South Vietnamese delegation had been 
completed: housing had been secured 
and cars had been hired. Thicu also 
spent time working on the composition 
of a delegation, amid insistent demands 
from Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky 
that he head the negotiating group. Ky 
is one of the hawks (or eagles, as they 
prefer to call themselves in Saigon) on 
the negotiations issue. Moreover, there 
were reports that able, popular—but ail 
ing—Premier Tran Van Huong and 
other Ministers might be replaced. The 
idea behind such a Cabinet reshuffle 
would be to strengthen the Thieu gov 
ernment internally in preparation tor 
the negotiating period 

No Impediment. In Paris, the North 
Vietnamese vowed that they would not 
talk without the presence of an N.L.F 
delegation. The N.L.F. declared that 
there was no impediment to three-sided 
talks (minus Saigon) and that tt was per- 
fectly willing to discuss South Viet 
namese affairs, indeed to speak for South 
Viet Nam—exactly what Thieu fears it 
will try to do anyway 

For its part, the U.S. warned North 
Viet Nam that it took a “serious view” 
of incidents since the bombing halt tn 
which Communist forces fired on allied 
troops from inside the Demilitarized 
Zone, thus violating the tacit agreement 
that North Viet Nam would respect 
the inviolability of the DMZ in return 
for the halt. There have been several 
such violations confirmed so far. In the 
most serious, Communist |22-mm. rock- 
et and 75-mm. artillery fire killed five 
U.S. Marines at Con Thien and wound- 
ed 46. The U.S. retaliated with fire in 
each incident. 
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What Went Wrong on the Way to Paris 


HERE was an almost Kiplingesque, 

never-the-twain-shall-meet quality 
in the difficulties between South Viet 
Nam and the U.S. over the Paris peace 
talks. Most experts seem agreed that gen- 
uine misunderstanding was involved and 
that both sides are sincere in the belief 
that their version of events is correct 
Yet there remains the uncomfortable 
thought that both Washington and Sai- 
gon may have indulged in deliberate mis- 
understandings—the U.S. motivated by 
its desire to talk substantive peace as 
quickly as possible, South Viet Nam 
by its reluctance to sit down with the 
Communists. The episode contains some 





lessons, for such conflicts will occur 
again if and when the Paris negotiations 
start in earnest, TIME State Department 
Correspondent Jess Cook’s analysis of 
what went wrong 

The first mistake occurred in Wash- 


That was an error because Saigon should 
have been given all possible time to pre- 
pare its people for an arrangement that 
was predictably distasteful 

The second mistake took place in Sat- 
gon. In the months before the October 
breakthrough, the South Vietnamese 
made no attempt to veto the our-side 
your-side formula, but they clung to 
some corollaries of their own—most Im 
portant, their contention that they should 
speak for the allied delegation once 
talks began. The Americans regarded 
that as a nostalgic and unrealistic no 
tion, and refused to believe that Sai- 
gon meant it. Thus, when the show 
down came in October, the South Viet- 
namese and the Americans suddenly 
discovered that they had misunderstood 
each other all along. The U.S, claimed 
that Saigon had backed out on the bar- 
gain at the last minute; the South Viet 





THIEU & KY AT PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 


ington as long ago as last spring, at 
about the time the U.S. launched its 
talks with Hanoi in Paris. This was in 
the roughing out, based on existing con- 
tingency studies, of the our-side-your 
side formula, the ingenious if ambiguous 
design to bring all four parties—the 
U.S., Saigon, Hanoi and the National 
Liberation Front—together without rais- 
ing the issues of legitimacy and status 
Although N.L.F, delegates were to share 
the conference table, South Vietnamese 
or U.S. recognition of the Front would 
not be implied. Somehow, even though 
the Administration had known for years 
that the representation issue would be 
the major snag in any negotiations, the 
formula was treated as supersecret 
Washington let it be known that the 
N.L.F. would have seats at the peace 
talks, but it failed to specify the terms 


namese maintained that they had never 
agreed to the deal in the first place 

Looking back, it now appears that al 
though Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
may have thought that President Nguyen 
Van Thieu was firmly pinned down, 
the Vietnamese leadership had never 
been completely committed. Thieu may 
have told Bunker that he favored a 
bombing-halt communiqué—indeed, the 
U.S. Embassy sent such verbatim quotes 
on to Washington—but the deal was 
never really confirmed, This, in turn, sug 
gests that the Americans may have 
missed subtle South Vietnamese hints 
prior to the halt; after all, Saigon nev- 
er liked to give the American ambas- 
sador a flat no on anything. When Thieu 
finally did on Nov. 1, his veto was all 
the more unsettling because it seemed 
so out of character. 
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SOARES 


PORTUGAL 
Closer to the World 


As Antonio Salazar’s life ticked away 
in a Lisbon clinic, his successor, Pre- 
mier Marcello Caetano, was cautiously 
trying to revive the political life of Por- 
tugal that has been comatose for the 
past 40 years under Salazar. 

His most startling move was per- 
mitting Dr. Mario Soares to return from 
exile, A lawyer and left-wing democrat, 
Soares was so persistent a toe of Dic- 
tator Salazar that he was jailed twelve 
times, mostly without trial or charges 
His wife, Maria Barroso, one of Por 
tugal’s finest actresses, was dismissed 
from the national theater and could 
only perform with special government 
authorization, During his investigation 
of the mysterious 1965 murder of Hum- 
berto Delgado,* Soares publicly incrim 
inated a member of the Portuguese se 
cret police. Later, when Soares was 
unjustly suspected of feeding details to 
foreign newsmen about a teen-age vice 
ring patronized by government officials, 
Salazar had him exiled “indefinitely” 
to the equatorial island of Sao Tome 

Respectful Question. At government 
insistence, Soares’ return was almost 
Stealthy. At first. not a word appeared 
in press or radio, and his every move 
in Lisbon was under police surveillance 
Soares himself had little to say, except 
“I am planning now to resume fully 
my professional and political activities, 
but legally. You know my position: | 
have always worked within the law.” 

Caetano’s partisans at first explained 


Delgado won brief international notonety 
in 1961 when he masterminded the capture 
of the Portuguese cruise ship Santa Maria 
which was hijacked at sea by a party of reb 
els, cluded pursuing Portuguese warships, and 
finally made port in Recife, Brazil, where the 
vessel was interned 
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CAETANO 
Heavy hangs the ghost. 


circumstances of 


that the peculiar 
Soares’ release were caused by “the 
ghost of Salazar. Caetano cannot pub- 
licly announce Soares’ return as long 
as Salazar lives. It is a question of re 
spect.” Yet a week later, the news got 
through the press censorship, which has 
become more liberal, if erratically so. 
Last week—only five months late—the 
Portuguese public was told that the ac- 
cused murderer of Martin Luther King 
had been hiding out in Lisbon for nine 
days in May. Newspapers were being 
bought in record numbers just for the un 
accustomed pleasure of reading edito 
rials that called for “liberty to express 
one’s thoughts, liberty to disagree, lib 
erty to act without running the risk of 
being deprived physically of that lib 
erty without valid reasons.” 

Even the police seemed tamer and 
Though hedged with re 
strictions, demonstrations could be held 
without being put to rout by police 
dogs, shock troops and water cannon, 
which used to be the rule. Controversy 
found its voice, as in the case of Fa 
ther José da Felicidade, a parish priest 
who demands the “de-Stalinization” of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Portugal 

Ruling Style. Yet Caetano must walk 
a delicate line. He is probably in more 
danger from the right than from the 
splintered left. Portugal's great land- 
owners and ultra-conservatives have a 
tendency toward panic, and tf they 
thought Caetano were slipping even frac 
tionally leftward, they might appeal to 
their army allies to intervene 

Under all these watchful eyes, Cac 
tano is creating his own style of ruling 
Salazar’s travels never took him tar- 
ther than Spain, but Caetano has al 
ready scheduled trips to Portugal's over 
seas possessions and to Brazil. Where 
Salazar kept to the seclusion of his Lis- 
bon home in an annex of the con 
trolled National Assembly, Cactano 
manages to get out and about: he even 
toured the Sorraia Valley, a region of- 


less visible 


ficially regarded as “strongly under Com 
munist influence.” 

The opposition democrats feel the big 
gest test will come next week when Cac- 
tano presents his government's program 
to the National Assembly, Said Soares 
“This will show whether Caetano really 
intends to give us liberalization or just 
show us samples of the real thing.” A 
truer reflection of the national mood 
was indicated by a government official 
who said: “Since Caetano has taken 
over, we feel closer to the rest of the 
world.” 


JORDAN 
Nearly Civil War 


The fastest-growing force in the Arab 
world today is that of the fedayveen, 
meaning “men of sacrifice.” An estimat- 
ed 24,000 strong, they are terrorists tn 
the eyes of the Israelis, but daring com 
mandos to admiring Arabs. Operating 
mainly from Jordan against Israch-occu- 
pied territory, they are amply supplied 
with money and arms by sympathetic 
Arab businessmen, and command tm 
mense popular support, particularly 
among Jordan's 500,000 Palestinian ret 
ugees. As they constitute a virtual state- 
within-a-state, they are also a constant 
threat to Jordan’s King Hussein. 

Jordanians have long expected Hus- 
sein to crack down on the /fedayeen, 
who stand in the way of any hope of a 
setiement with Israel. Two weeks ago, 
residents of Jordan’s capital of Amman 
awakened to the sound of gunfire. Loy- 
al Bedouin soldiers clapped a tight cur- 
few on the city and rounded up mem 
bers of Kataeh al Nasr (“phalanx of 
victory”), a shadowy group on the fringe 
of the fedayeen movement. Tensions 
ran high between the Bedouins and the 
dispossessed Palestinians who now make 
up a restless majority of Jordan’s pop 
ulation. When Bedouins also attacked a 
training camp of Al Fatah, the largest 
fedayeen group, killing nine men, tts 
leaders alerted 7,000 armed fedayeen 
to stand by to move in on Amman 

Rule or Burn. The move never came, 
but neither did Hussein's expected crack 
down. Instead, the king and the feda- 
veen leaders had a tense and angry 
showdown in a two-hour meeting in Am 
man’s military headquarters. Hussein. 
wearing the uniform of Supreme Com 
mander of the Armed Forces, angrily 
opened the meeting: “If 1 don't rule 
this country, then [ shall burn it.” In 
reply. the fedayeen leaders pointedly re 
minded the king of their own strength 
They asked: “What was the population 
of Amman in 1948?" 

Hussein: “35,000,” 

“What is it now?” 

Hussein: “About 400,000 

“Don't the Palestinians own the main 
buildings and businesses?” 

Hussein: “Yes.” 

“We are still able to reduce Amman 
to what it was in 1948.” 

Hussein insisted on maintaining his 
authority, The fedayeen demanded an 
end to the curfew, and freedom of move 
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The plane that 


Atmosphere. On the coming Lock 
heed 1O1L1, travelers will journey in 
space. Space for privac y. moving, and 
relaxing...space for comforts, serv 
ices and conveniences never before 
known in the air. They'll enjoy a feel 
ing of room-like areas. divided off to 
eliminate the long-tunnel effect of pres- 
ent-day jets...a spacious living-room 


atmosphere with the most pleasant sur 


roundings ever designed into a plane. 


Two-Window View. Besides having 
an uncluttered, open view of the pleas- 
ant cabin interior, people will watch 
the passing scene through two windows 
at each pair of outboard seats. And no 
curtains are needed to shield off the 
sun, because each window has a polar 
ized control for adjusting it to a desired 
“Sunglasses” shading. 





Stowage. No more stuffing coats into 
overhead racks, or having attaché cases 
sliding underfoot. At outboard seats, 
cases and other articles go into wall- 
type overhead compartments. Suit 
coats can be hung in the plane’s center 
divider storage compartments, and 
full-length coats will hang in “closets” 
near the main doors. 


Service. Catering of food and drinks 
will be especially pleasing. In a large, 
restaurant-type kitchen below the main 
dec kk: quantities of excellent meals can 
be prepared rapidly, then moved on 
special carts by elevator to the passen- 
ger cabin for fast, kitchen-fresh service. 
And hostesses will use unique beverage 
carts that carry everything for prepar- 
ing and serving people’s favorite drinks. 


CO 


Superior Seating Arrangement. 
The roomy cabin, nearly 20 feet wide, 
will feature “two-on-the-aisle” seating 

rows of four separated pairs of seats 
in coach class. Everyone is on an aisle 
or within one seat of it. No more 
“middle-man” isolation. Better service, 
too. because all passengers are within 


easy reach of the hostesses. 





Aisle Space. Two extra-wide aisles 
will afford plenty of room to stroll and 
stretch without traffic jams. They'll 
make it easier to handle the parcels 
and cases people carry on and off the 
plane, too. Most important: hostesses 
will be able to serve far better and 


faster because of the two-aisle design. 





pampers people. 


Head Room. The living-room design 
of this coming airliner does away with 
stooping and other problems of getting 


into and out of window seats. The 


“walls” are higher and straighter. and 
the ceiling is room height. a full 8 feet. 
No one will ever feel cramped in the 


interior of the Lockheed LOLL. 


Deep Reclining. The Lockheed 
LOL1’s modern seats, besides being 


wider to give everyone more personal 
room, will have ample pitch (distance 
between seat rows) so that passengers 
will be able to recline and relax com- 
fortably without disturbing those 
seated behind them. 


Wider Seats and Armrests. The 
seat — whether in first or coach class 
—keynotes the total comfort. It will be 
noticeably wider than any present-day 
airliner seat, with armrests that are 
generously wider, too. Every passenger 
will have almost 20% greater individ- 
ual space. creating a restful new feeling 
of flying in an easy chair. 


Quieter Power. Three mighty Rolls- 
Royce high-bypass turbofan engines 
will make the quietest “sh-h-h” in the 
sky. Takeoff and landing noise will be 
far below present jet levels, making this 
airliner a quieter, better neighbor for 
people on the ground as well as those 
in the air. In 1971, the low-noise Lock- 
heed 1011 will start flying for many 
great airlines. 


Leg Room. Seats are designed for very 





. Even in coach-class seating, 
there is far more leg room than on any 
of today’s airliners. People can stretch 
out in comple te comfort without dis 
turbing others or heing disturbed 
themselves. 





Double-Width Doors. For faster de- 
planing. the Lockheed 1011 will have 
six extra-wide doors used in various 
combinations to let people off comfort- 
ably and quickly. The doors, plus two 
wide cabin aisles, will end the slow, 
single-file shuffle common in current 
deplaning. And the pampered passen- 
gers? Probably they'll all wish the 
flight could have lasted longer. 


The Lockheed IOI 


~ Legend proclaims that when a Scot sips a truly great Scotch he. 
hears 100 pipers. 
___- Wecreated a whisky smooth enough to match that legend. But note. 
Instead of pipers, you may hear “There Is A Tavern In the 
é Dinie esunpet belting out “Tin Roof Biues:” 
Fi ' f'your ai a take time to taste this Scotch 


Seagrams | 
100 PIPERS 
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ment. The standoff came to an end 
when Sheik Akif al-Faiz, Minister of 
Communications and leader of the larg- 
est Bedouin tribe, threatened to with- 
draw his support if the king used Bed- 
ouin troops against the fedayeen. Hus- 
sein, under pressure as well from Saudi 
Arabia. which subsidizes Jordan’s bud- 
get, promised to lift the curfew and to 
allow the fedayeen to keep their arms. 
In turn, they promised to keep their 
armed men off the streets of Amman. 

So narrowly was civil war averted 
that when Egpyt's President Nasser ca- 
bled a demand for an explanation of 
what was going on, Hussein hastily had 
both Nasser’s query and his own reply 
broadcast to the nervous population of 
Amman. He did not intend, he told Nas 
ser, to crack down on “genuine strug- 
glers,” as distinct from the splinter 
groups of fedayeen who often operate 
on the edge of banditry,. He soon had 
an Opportunity to prove it. Last week 
the commandos killed an 18-year-old Is- 
raeli girl with a mortar shell, planted a 
mine that wounded three Isracli sol 
diers, and tossed grenades outside a Jew- 
ish school, Just as the fedayeen in- 
tended, tempers flared, and Israeli and 
Jordanian gunners staged a four-hour 
duel, in which three Jordanian soldiers 
were killed. 


PAKISTAN 
“It's Part of Life” 


For ten years, Pakistan's President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan has ruled his 
country with the firm hand of a field 
marshal, which he is. Under his version 
of “basic democracy,” Ayub’s rule is sus- 
tained by indirect elections through a 
sympathetic electoral college of 120,000 
educated Pakistanis. He, in turn, pro- 
vides Pakistan with political stability 
and a steadily improving economy. But 
last week Pakistan's fagade of political 
calm cracked. A would-be assassin took 
two wild potshots at Ayub. Student 
riots broke out in half a dozen cities. 
And police arrested 141 opposition poli- 
ticians, including Ayub’s chief rival, ex- 
Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 

The assassination attempt came while 
Ayub was sitting on a speaker's plat- 
form at Peshawar, A disaffected en 
gineering undergraduate in the crowd 
leaped up and fired two Luger shots 
from the improbable range of 30 yds. 
Ayub went on to give his speech, later 
dismissing the attempt with soldierly 
aplomb: “Don’t worry, it’s part of life.” 

Islam and Socialism. Not so easily dis- 
missed is the volatile combination of ri- 
otous students and their champion, ex- 
Minister Bhutto. A compelling orator, 
Bhutto is the scion of a powertul Paki 
stani family, and a graduate of both 
Berkeley and Oxford. He joined Ayub's 
first Cabinet at 30. As Foreign Minister 
from 1963 to 1966, Bhutto took a bel- 
ligerent line with India, and engineered 
Pakistan’s “Red shift" toward China and 
away from the U.S. He was the most 
popular man in the Cabinet by 1966, 
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when Ayub sacked him in order to bring 
Pakistan back toward the middle of the 
road, Last year Bhutto formed his own 
Pakistan People’s Party, with the slogan 
“Islam, Socialism, Democracy.” 

Though unable to unite Pakistan's 
fractious opposition parties, Bhutto 
stumped the country, drawing bigger 
crowds than Ayub, His militant na- 
tionalism and fiery rhetoric made him 
a popular figure in the universities. For 
his part, Bhutto hinted privately that 
he was counting on popular unrest to 
give him a boost in next year’s elec- 
tions. The riots upset that ming. 

Goondas and Tractors. They began 
in Karachi last month, when students 
demonstrated for lower fees, better ac- 
commodations, and the lowering of the 
passing mark from 50% to 45%. Later 
goondas, or hooligans, joined in, and 
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EX-FOREIGN MINISTER BHUTTO 
Premature in the timing. 


the demonstrators turned violent, burn- 
ing buses and cars. By last week, the 
riots had spread through West Pakistan, 
causing four deaths and 70 arrests. The 
protesters echoed Bhutto's charges that 
Ayub’s government is undemocratic and 
corrupt. Bhutto in turn helped fuel the 
riots. In the midst of the demonstrations, 
he set out on a whistle-stop tour from 
Peshawar to Lahore, declaring that “we 
do not want bloodshed, but we are not 
afraid of bloodshed. I am with the stu- 
dents in their struggle, for they are fight- 
ing against tyranny.” 

Last week police arrested Bhutto, 
along with six members of his party. 
For good measure, the cops also picked 
up 134 other politicians, including the 
chief advocates of a separate state of 
Pushtunistan for approximately 9,000,- 
000 Pushtu-speaking people on both 
sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan fron- 
tier. Bhutto is charged with “acting in a 
manner prejudicial to security.” Under 
“state of emergency” laws imposed dur- 
ing the India-Pakistan war of 1965 and 
never repealed, he can be held indefinite- 
ly without trial. He is also under indict- 








ment on a corruption charge of using 
state-subsidized tractors on his personal 
land, a charge he vigorously denies. 

Martyr's Appeal. With either charge, 
President Ayub can effectively neutralize 
Bhutto in next year’s presidential vote 
by keeping him in jail, but only at the 
price of being accused of rigging the 
election—and of giving Bhutto a polit- 
ical boost. With the martyr’s appeal 
that a long stint behind bars may pro- 
vide, Bhutto will perhaps stand a better 
chance of winning Pakistan's opposition 
parties to his side. For the long run. 
Bhutto, who mixes militant nationalism 
with his socialism, seems in a prom- 
ising position. At 40, his popularity is ris- 
ing, while that of Ayub, who is 61, is 
on the wane. 


CAMBODIA 


The Gracious Jailer 

For more than 1,000 U.S, servicemen 
now held as prisoners-of-war in Asia, 
life is unpleasant at best. But durance 
has been considerably less vile for the 
eleven G.L.s held by Cambodia since 
their landing craft strayed out of Viet- 
namese waters July 17, Their host, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, seized on 
Cambodia's 1Sth anniversary celebra- 
tions in Phnompenh last week to prove 
himself a more than gracious jailer. 

Sihanouk opened his performance by 
sending over a tailor to deck all eleven 
Americans out in white linen suits. Then, 
when they showed up at inaugural cer- 
emonies, Sihanouk strolled over. “Thank 
you for your participation,” he said, 
shaking hands all round, “Congratu- 
lations On your independence, Monset 
gneur,” replied Warrant Officer Ralph 
McCullough, the group’s senior member 
“You are very kind,” said Sihanouk 
“Thank you very much.” Then, after a 
two-hour bus tour of the capital, the 
men were treated to lunch at La Ta- 
verne, one of the city’s finest French res- 
taurants. (Among the highlights was their 
first taste of beer since July 17—a Chi 
nese brew called Tsingtao.) That af 
ternoon, they watched a four-hour pag- 
eant as the Prince’s guests, and as a 
special bonus Sihanouk later sent them 
two cases of Cambodian liquor 

Given Sihanouk’s off-and-on attitude 
toward the U.S., his handling of the pris- 
oners seemed odd. In fact, he is simply 
adjusting his policies once more to the 
course of events in Southeast Asia. Int- 
tially, his price for releasing the eleven 
was high. But since the halt of Amer 
ican bombing of North Viet Nam, and 
the consequent feeling that peace is a 
few steps nearer, Sihanouk now says 
that the men will go free once he has re- 
ceived a note from Lyndon Johnson 
pledging that U.S. forces in Viet Nam 
will “do their best” to avoid violations 
of Cambodian territory. As a head of 
state, the Prince refuses to deal with any 
one but L.BJ.; a recent Dean Rusk 
note containing the pledge was brushed 
aside as “insufficient.” 

Why the shift? Sihanouk is deter- 
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SIHANOUK GREETING U.S, HOSTAGES ON INDEPENDENCE DAY 
An expense to the host. 


mined to ensure neutral Cambodia's sur 
vival, and he expects a unified, and 
probably Communist government in Viet 
Nam in the not too distant future, Tra 
ditionally, a strong Viet Nam has al 
ways meant trouble for Cambodia, and 
the Prince is now swinging toward the 
U.S. in order to preserve a counter 
weight to what he sees as the coming 
threat from the East. Thus the kind- 
nesses toward the eleven G.L.s, whom Si 
hanouk seems increasingly eager to hand 
over. “Their stay is too expensive,’ he 
joked last week, “I have to pay for 
many good lunches for them.” 


RYUKYU ISLANDS 
Approaching Deadline 


History of Okinawa reveal distinguished 
record of conquerors 

We have honor to be subjugated in four- 
teenth century by Chinese pirates 

In sixteenth century by English mis- 
sionaries, 

In eighteenth century by Japanese war 
lords 

ind in twentieth century by American 
Marines 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 


Unlike previous conquerors, the U.S 
has always declared its intention to hand 
Okinawa and the rest of the 73 islands 
it administers in the Ryukyu chain back 
to Japan. The question is, when? Dur- 
ing 23 years of occupation, the U.S 
has turned Okinawa into an American 
Gibraltar in the Pacific, a strategic for- 
ward base for nuclear-armed B-52 bomb- 
ers and a logistics launching pad for 
the Viet Nam war. At the same time, 
the continued occupation has become 
the touchiest issue in Japanese politics 
and virtually the only political cause 
that stirs the 952,000 Okinawans. 

Yellow Yankee. Last week, Okina- 
wans voted in the first popular election 
of a chief executive permitted by the 
U.S. command World War Il 


since 
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The winner was Chobyo Yara, 65, a one- 
time high school physics teacher who 
campaigned on the simple platform of 
fukki, meaning literally “return again,” 
or reunion with Japan at once. His con 
servative opponent, Junji Nishime, called 
for ittaika, literally “making one body,” 
or reunion with Japan in a more grad- 
ual fashion that would not plunge pros- 
pering Okinawans back to a “barefoot 
existence and sweet-potato diet.’ In the 
noisiest campaign in Okinawa's history, 
Nishime came off second best. When 
he cornered Yara in a television debate 
on the economic consequences of U.S 
withdrawal (U.S. spending accounts for 
half the island's G.N.P.), voters were 
only offended at his disrespect for the op- 
ponent who was his former teacher 
Meantime, Yara’s campaign workers 
pinned on him the devastating label “yel 
low Yankee.” The campaign raged over 
Okinawa, with sound trucks punctuating 
the air with the rival slogans 

Yara's election offers no immediate 
threat to the U.S. presence. The is- 
lands’ legislature is still dominated by 
conservative Liberal-Democrats. Yara 
himself bears the U.S. no ill will, and 
ran only on condition that he not be 
bound by the policies of the three op 
position parties, ranging trom moderate 
to Communist, that supported him, Win- 
ning brought responsibility, and with it, 
prudence. On the day after his election, 
Yara declared that his “No, | job will 
be to promote the general well-being of 
the population” while he works for re- 
version of the islands to Japan—ap- 
proximately the same policy as Nishime 

Weapons and Umbrellas. In fact, 
the election results may have less effect 
in Okinawa than in Japan. Premier Ei 
saku Sato, who is up for re-election as 
party leader next week, sent six Cab- 
inet Ministers to stump for Loser NI- 
shime, and suffered a consequent loss 
of prestige. Yara’s clection is a sharp re- 
minder to both Sato and the U.S. of 
an approaching deadline for resolving 


the question of Okinawa’s status. The 
U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Pact is due 
to be reviewed in 1970, and could face 
massive popular opposition if a date 
for Okinawa’s return ts not set by then 
While all Japanese want Okinawa 
back. they are far less unanimous on 


the future of U.S. forces there. If nu- 
clear weapons are banned from Oki- 
nawa, as they are banned in Japan 


itself, the Japanese would have to tor 
go an important part of their U.S. nu 
clear umbrella—and take on a larger 
share of Far East defense. For its part, 
the U.S. is unwilling to set a date for 
handing back Okinawa until the Jap- 
anese resolve that question, or until pros 
pects improve for peace in Asia 


JAPAN 
Bark-In 


A pack of yippies unleashed a wag 
gish demonstration in Tokyo last week 
Howling for an increase in government 
regulated imports of dog food, an es- 
timated 1,500 dogs paraded, more or 
less under their owners’ control, through 
central Tokyo to the Ministry of In 
ternational Trade and Industry. Both 
owners and owned carried signs growl 
ing slogans such as: “Miserable Dogs” 


and “Fellow Doggies, Let's Bite Off 
More Allocations.’ 
The ministry was under attack be 


cause of the increasing demand for im 
ported dog food. Japanese dog food ts 
more expensive, and is largely made ot 
fish, thus likely to cause acute cases of 
canine halitosis. Over the past several 
years, pet owners have turned more 
and more to cheaper brands from abroad 

and the demand has outgrown the gov- 
ernment-regulated supply. If the ministry 
fails to respond, the dogs may well go 
to the country’s leaders once again. 





JAPANESE PROTEST OVER DOG FOOD 
A matter of diet. 
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Only a fraction of 
cigarette smoke is 
“tar”’and nicotine. 


Most of cigarette 
smoke is gas. 





TAR” ANL 
NICOTINE TRAF 





GAS-TRAP 


TAR” AND 
NICOTINE TRAF 





If this is all news to you, we're not surprised. 

Until recently only a few people— among them certain science and med- 
ical authorities—knew that most of cigarette smoke is actually gas. And that 
certain of these gases are harsh. 

But now people are beginning to get the message. 

And people are switching to Lark. Because Lark’s Gas-Trap filter actu- 
ally reduces certain harsh gases by more than twice as much as any other filter 
on any other popular brand. Lark’s unique reduction of these harsh gases explains 
why Lark’s flavor is also unique. — 


Now you've got the message, too. a_i Only Lark has the 
=z Gas-Trap * filter. 
| LARK | Think about it. 


New 100's 








King Size 
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His tour of the U.S. last year took So- 
viet Poet Evgeny Evtushenko 23,000 
miles around the country and as far 
north as Alaska. It gave him the ma- 
terial for America and I Sat Down To- 
gether, a collection of seven poems com- 
missioned by Holiday magazine, some 
of which have also been published in 
his homeland. Evtushenko writes sadly 
of a trip to an Alaska fur farm (He 
who's conceived in a cage will weep 
for a cage), sharply of famous people 
(Allen Ginsherg—cagey prophet-baboon 
—thumps his hairy chest as a shaman 
thumps a tambourine), sentimentally of 
his visit to a steelworker’s home (/ love 
America, the America who now. Sits 
with me), His distaste for immense, im- 
personal bureaucracy is suggested in 
Cemetery of Whales 

You think you're God? 

A risky bit of impudence. 

One harpoon, smack in the flank, 

rewards enormity. 

Enormity commands everyone 

to hunt for it. 

Whoever is big is stupid 

Who's smaller is wiser 

Most Los Angelenos have long since 
given up hope of beating the traffic 
snarls on the city’s freeways, But here's 
one working girl has the system licked. 
Every morning, Kim Novak gallops 
down a bridle path alongside the Ven- 
tura Freeway aboard Big Sur, riding 
bareback (“I like feeling my horse un- 
der me—lI can tell if he starts twitch- 
ing and seems nervous”) on her way to 
Warner Bros. studios. While alert driv- 
ers gawk, Kim turns into a side street 


that leads to the lot. There she tethers 
Big Sur, goes to star in The Great 
Bank Robbery—a comedy western 
about a gang of thieves who make their 
getaway in a balloon. 

Los Angeles’ Mayor Sam Yorty is 
not a man to shirk his civic duty. There 
he was in front of city hall, amiably 
lying on a plank supported by two 
chairs, while a magician hovered near 
by. Then the magician slowly removed 
each chair, leaving the Mayor apparently 
suspended in mid-air. The reason for 
all the levity was an “Academy of Mag- 
ical Arts” day, proclaimed to promote 
the cause of magic in L.A. Sam cer- 
tainly rose to the occasion. “There's 
often a need for magic in politics,” he 
said. “Why, as mayor, you have to 
have the ability to be suspended in mid- 
air in order to balance the budget.” 

Dressed in a blue blouse and grey 
skirt and wearing a new, close-cropped 
hairdo, Folk Singer Joan Baez looked 
more like yesterday's gym teacher than 
today’s pop protester. She was beginning 
to sound different, too, as she con- 
ducted a press conference prior to an 
L.A. one-night stand. On campus dem- 
onstrations: “Downright silly, You don't 
accomplish anything by breaking in and 
smoking the president's cigars.” On the 
convention demonstrations in Chicago: 
“Really filthy.” On politics: “It is pa- 
tronizing for white liberals to swing 
along with the Black Panther Party.” 
But a bit of the old Baez was still 
there. “The only ‘in’ thing is resistance 
to the draft,’ said Joan, who urged an 
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KIM NOVAK & BIG SUR 
How to beat the traffic. 
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JOAN BAEZ 
Off in some new directions. 


end to all armies “as long as people 
are having napalm rained on them in- 
stead of rain.” 

She had firmly insisted that no pub- 
lic places be named after her, but Lady 
Bird Johnson had not reckoned with 
Stewart Udall. She watched unsuspect- 
ing as the Interior Secretary formally an- 
nounced the planting of 2,700 dogwood 
trees and 1,000,000 daffodils on a beau- 
tiful 121-acre island park in the Po- 
tomac River. Then she sat up with a 
start as Udall announced that what was 
Columbia Island will henceforth be 
known as “Lady Bird Johnson Park.” 

Public relations handout of the week, 
from the Manhattan office of Solters 
& Sabinson: “If Aristotle Onassis be- 
comes President of Greece, as many ob- 
servers expect, his Jacqueline will nor 
be the first woman in history to be- 
come First Lady of two nations, Away 
back in the 12th century, Eleanor of Aq- 
uitaine had been Queen of France and 
later Queen of England. The current 
box office success, The Lion in Winter, 
starring Peter O’Toole as Henry II and 
Katharine Hepburn as Eleanor, makes 
clear references to these historical facts. 
Which is not to detract from the rep- 
utation or charm of Jacqueline Onassis.” 

lime was when Frank Sinatra, 52, fig- 
ured he owned Los Angeles. And he 
was proud of his possession. No more. 
“I've had it with Los Angeles and Hol- 
lywood,” Frank announced. “The smog 
is so bad I had to visit my doctor once 
a week because my nose and throat are 
affected by it. I don’t like the city gov- 
ernment or the way things are run. 
The whole city needs cleaning up.” So 
Frank is clearing out. “I haven't got 
too many years of singing left and I 
have to take care of myself.” That will in- 
clude stops at the spread in Palm 
Springs, the yacht, homes in London, 
Acapulco, Manhattan and, best of all, 
San Francisco. “Now there’s a grown- 
up, swinging town.” 
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Stouffer’s could make Alaska 
King Crab Newburg with shreds of 
crab instead of meaty chunks. 

Or use a cheap wine instead 
of a fine sauterne in the sauce. 

Or use substitutes for fresh 
butter and cream. 

Stouffer’s doesn’t do any of that. 
Because then it wouldn't be Stouffer's 
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1969 Dodge Monaco. 
If you like luxury, you couldn’t be in better shape. 


richly tailored interiors to an all-new 
aircraft-type instrument panel. And ahead 
of it all—a big 383-cu.-in. V8. 1969 Monaco. 


The new shape of luxury. 


The finest Dodge ever made is also the 
newest. From grille to wraparound taillights. 
From cornering lights to an optional, 
intense-beam turnpike Super-Lite. From 


Watch AFL football and the Bob Hope Comedy Specials on NBC-TV. 





THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 
Making Darwin Legal 


A lot of late-show watchers remember 
Spencer Tracy's bravura portrayal of 
Clarence Darrow and Fredric March's 
performance as William Jennings Bryan 
in the movie Inherit the Wind, a re- 
enactment of the 1925 Scopes “monkey 
trial.” That classic courtroom confron- 
tation seemed to come from another 
era, a benighted past when a 24-year- 
old substitute biology teacher named 
John T. Scopes was actually indicted 
for teaching Darwin's theory of evo- 
lution in a Tennessee schoolroom, But 
that cra was not so distant after all 
Only in 1967 did Tennessee's legislature 
repeal its anti-evolution law. And in 
two other states—Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi—similar statutes remain in 
effect. 

They did, that is, until last week 
Then the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the Arkansas law pro 
hibiting public school teaching of “the 
theory that mankind ascended or de- 
scended from a lower order of an- 
imals” ts clearly unconstitutional, That 
ruling should put an end to the tssue 
in Mississippi as well 

Freedom of Speech. The victory was 
won by Mrs. Jon O. Epperson, a one 
time biology teacher at Litthe Rock's 
Central High School® now living with 
her husband and baby son in a Maryland 
suburb of Washington. Despite the law, 
textbooks teaching evolutionary theory 
have been commonly used in Arkansas 
schools, and no teacher has been pros 
ecuted. But in 1966 Mrs. Epperson went 
to court contending that the use of the 
books made her a lawbreaker. The stat 
ute called for punishment by dismissal 
and a fine of up to $500. That, argued 
Mrs. Epperson, inhibited her freedom 
of speech, to say nothing of violating 
the First Amendment ban on state es 
tablishment of religion 

An Arkansas lower court agreed 
with the biology teacher, But the state's 
Supreme Court reversed that ruling in 
1967, holding that the law was a 
“valid exercise of the state’s power to 
specify the curriculum in its public 
schools.” In last week’s decision, the 
U.S. Supreme Court avoided entirely 
the issues of states’ rights and free 
dom of speech. Since the Arkansas stat 
ute allowed the teaching of only the 
Biblical version of man’s beginnings, 
ruled the court, it was clearly part of 
an “establishment of religion” by the 
state. The decision was written by Jus 
tice Abe Fortas, who spoke for the 
court for the first time since the con- 
gressional dispute over his nomination 


* Scene of the 1957 encounter between Gov 
ernor Orval Faubus’ Arkansas authorities and 
federal troops enforcing court-ordered school 
desegregation 
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by Lyndon Johnson for Chief Justice. 
Said Fortas: “There is and can be no 
doubt, that the First Amendment does 
not permit the state to require that teach 
ing and learning must be tailored to 
the principles or prohibitions of any re 
ligious sect or dogma.” 

Except for a Technicality. A voice 
from the past heartily concurred, Said 
John T. Scopes, now 68, a retired ge- 
ologist living in Shreveport, La.: “This 
is what I’ve been working for all along.” 
Except for a legal technicality, Scopes 


MRS. EPPERSON & SON AFTER VICTORY 


that 
its former members accused of killing 
a Negro, should pay damages 


the Ku Klux Klan, and three of 


Directed by the judge to fix the 
amount of damages, the jury awarded 
$1,021,500 to the estate of a 67-vear- 
old Negro who was murdered in 1966 
None of the defendants have been con- 
victed of the murder, but one of them, 
James L. Jones, 58, confessed before 
his 1967 trial. He said that he had 
been present when Ernest Avants, 37, 
and Claude Fuller, 48, killed Ben Ches- 
ter White, a caretaker who worked on 
a farm near Natchez. For no particular 
reason, said Jones, the three men took 


ae 





At last laid to rest. 


might have achieved last week’s victory 
more than four decades ago. Indicted 
for teaching Darwinian theory in the 
1925 test case, he was convicted and 
fined a nominal $100 by a circuit court 
judge. Tennessee's Supreme Court lat 
er voided the circuit court fine, on the 
ground that the jury and not the judge 
should have set the penalty, By its ac- 
tion, the state court prevented Scopes 
from taking his case to the U.S. Su 
preme Court 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Million-Dollar Deterrent 

For all the civil rights advances in 
the Deep South, a harsh reality re- 
mains in Mississippi courts: white men 
accused of violent crimes against Ne 
groes are almost never convicted. About 
the only time such offenders are pun- 
ished is when they are tried in federai 
courts under statutes enacted during Re- 
construction times. Among those antique 
laws, several prohibit conspiracy to de- 
prive any citizen of his civil rights, and 
last week a federal judge in Vicksburg 
concluded that one of man’s most ba- 
sic civil rights is his right to live. U.S 
District Court Judge William Harold 
Cox, a stubborn segregationist, decided 


White on a ride in a car and riddled 
him with 30-cal. slugs and shotgun pel 
lets. Despite that confession, Jones’ trial 
ended in a hung jury. And though he 
was indicted again as an accessory af 
ter the fact, he has never been retried 
Avants was later acquitted in a_ sep- 
arate trial, and Fuller has never been 
tried for murder at all 

Members of the Lawyers Commitice 
for Civil Rights, who took the case to 
the federal courts, asked for $1,000,000 
in punitive damages. Judge Cox held 
that the three defendants were unques 
tionably responsible for “the dastardly 
act”: as a matter of law, he said, no rea- 
sonable person could dispute their [i- 
ability. The jury of eight Negroes and 
four whites then called for $21,500 ac- 
tual damages. plus $1,000,000 punitive 
damages. Said Attorney Martha Wood 
“We hope that an award of this size 
will deter such acts in the future.” 

Indeed it may. Though none of the ex 
Klansmen has nearly enough money to 
pay off, nor are they ever likely to, all 
may be burdened with heavy debt for 
the rest of their lives. Under Mississippt 
law, they can be forced to sell real and 
personal property, and 25% of their sal 
aries can be garnisheed until the award 
is liquidated 
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POPE PAUL AT SECOND VATICAN COUNCIL 
Far from ready to become Catholicism’s first constitutional monarch. 


Catholic Freedom v. Authority 


ULY 29, 1968, may prove to be a 

major landmark in the long history 
of the Roman Catholic Church—as sig- 
nificant, perhaps, as the moment when 
Martin Luther decided to post his the 
ses on indulgences at Wittenberg Castle 
Church. On that day last summer, Pope 
Paul VI promulgated his seventh en- 
evelical, Humanae Vitae (Of Human 
Life), which condemned all methods of 
contraception as against God's natural 
law. Since it reflected the views of a dis 
tinct minority of Catholic theologians 
and moralists, the encyclical created an 
unprecedented storm of protest and dis 
sent within the church. Millions of lay 
men, priests and even bishops made it 
clear that they simply could not accept, 
without qualification, the teaching ol 
Vitae. At the same ume, many 
contended that their dissent in no way al 
fected their standing as Catholics, By 
so doing, they raised much larger and 
more troubling questions about the rights 
of freedom y. authority in Catholicism 
and the limitations on the Pope's right 
to speak as teacher for the church 

It would be too much to hope—or fear 

that the church is on the verge of a sec 
Reformation. There is little ques- 
however, that it is suffering trom 
rebellion of critical 
Andrew 


Humanae 


ond 
tion, 
an internal 
proportions Priest-Sociologist 
Greeley of Chicago. in a recent col- 
umn for US newspapers, 
quoted a bishop as saying that there are 
two Catholicisms—an “official church” 
belonging to the Pope and hierarchy, and 
an undefined “free church,” which Is at- 
tracting a growing number of laymen 
and Similarly, Paulist Father 


diocesan 


pricsts 
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Thomas Stransky, an official of Rome's 
Secretariat for Christian Unity, suggests 
that the church is suffering from a “silent 
schism” of rebels who are remaining 
Catholic in name but are “hanging loose” 
from the institutional church 

Corrosive Criticism. No man is more 
aware of this dissension than Pope Paul 
VI, who issues new warnings almost 
daily against imprudence, rebellion, dis 
obedience and the dangers of heresy 
Last week he cautioned Catholics against 
tampering with “indispensable structures 
of the church” and partaking in tn 
tercommunion services with Protestants 
“A spirit of corrosive criticism has be 
come fashionable in certain sectors ol 
Catholic life,” he told an audience at 
Castel Gandolfo last September tn a typ 
ical peroration “Some want to go be 
yond what the solemn assemblies of 


the church have authorized, envisaging 
not only reforms but upheavals, which 





BUMPER STICKER IN DETROIT 
The Vatican’s own Viet Nam 





they think they themselves can authorize 
and which they consider al] the more 
clever the less they are faithful to tra- 
dition, Where is the consistency and dig- 
nity which belong to true Christians? 
Where ts the church?” 
Paul is not the only Catholic 
op to be worried by this 
and turmoil. A’ dramatic 
of the hierarchy’s 
some of the reasons for it 
last week in Washington 


love for 
bish 
restlessness 
illustration 
concern—and of 

took place 
At their 
ular semiannual conference, the 
Catholic bishops of the U.S, found them 
selves the target of a bizarre series of 
demonstrations by dissident priests and 
laymen. On the day before the bish- 
ops met, 3,500 laymen rallied at the 
Mavilower hotel in support of 41 lo 
cal priests who had been disciplined 
by Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle for crit 
icizing Humanae Vitae. The keynote 
speaker was one of the nation’s best- 
known Catholic laymen, Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, a onetime novice in a Ben 
edictine monastery 

Lobby Sit-In. Later, 130 priests burst 
into the lobby of the Washington Hil 
ton hotel, where the bishops met, to 
stage a sit-in In support of the 
sured clerics. On another night, 120 lay 
men demonstrated in the Hilton lobby 
for two hours. They sang the Bartle 
Hymn of the Republic and Impossi 
ble Dream, prayed for the disciplined 


reg- 
235 


cen 


priests to be granted due process and 
for “the proper use of authority tn the 
church.” 

Beset by their own internal divisions, 
the bishops labored in marathon ses 
sions lasting as late as 4 a.m., trying to 
compose a pastoral letter on birth con- 
trol that might case the storm of dis 
sent against Hwmanae Vitae among U.S 
Catholics while not contradicting the 
Pope. They finally issued a statement 
which, while urging faithfulness to the 
Pope’s teaching, made clear that U.S 
Catholics who practice contraception 
will not be barred from the sacraments 
“No one following the teaching of the 
church can deny the objective evil ot 
contracepuion the bishops said 
“With pastoral solicitude we urge those 
who have resorted to artificial contra- 
ception never to lose heart but to con 
tinue to take full advantage of the 
strength which from the sac 
rament of penance and the grace, heal 
ing, Eucharist.” The 
American statement was similar to the 
stand taken by other hierarchies, It did 
not, however, go nearly so far as the dec- 
laration last week by the bishops of 
France who emphasized more strongly 
that couples who conscientiously feel 
the need to practice birth control should 
do so: they choose the “lesser ev il” in dis 
obeying the Pope's decrees 

Unquestionably, Pope Paul was thor 
oughly unprepared for the reaction to 
his encyclical. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic repudiation of its teaching In the 
U.S. was a statement, prepared by the 
Rev. Charles E. Curran and other theo 
logians from the Catholic University of 
America. insisting that couples had the 


itself,” 


comes 


and peace in the 
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right to practice contraception if their 
consciences dictated: so far, more than 
600 priests, theologians and laymen have 
subscribed to the declaration. In West 
Germany. 5,000 laymen at the church’s 
annual Karholikentag (Catholic Day) 
gave their voice vote to a resolution 
warning the Pope that they simply could 
not accept the encyclical’s teachings. 
Swiss Theologian Hans King. among 
many individual thinkers voicing their 
protests, declared that “the encyclical is 
not an infallible teaching. I fear it cre- 
ates a second Galileo case.” 

“Birth control,” says one American 
scholar in Rome, “is the Pope's Viet 
Nam.” But he has other battles to fight 
as well. Today there is hardly a dogma 
of the church that has not been either de- 
nied or redefined beyond recognition 
by some theologians. Any number of 
Biblical scholars concede, at least pri- 
vately, that the virginity of Mary is a 
symbolic rather than a biological truth. 
Theologians prefer to emphasize the hu- 
manity of Jesus rather than his divin- 
ity, veiling the fact that some of them 
cannot subscribe to the traditional for- 
mulations of Christ as God's incarnate 
Son. The sacraments are seen not as 
quasi-magical dispensing machines for 
divine grace but as signs of spiritual com- 
mitment created by the religious com- 
munity rather than God. 

Love over Negatives. Almost all the 
stern “thou shalt nots” of Catholic mo- 
rality are being similarly reinterpreted 
via a person-centered ethic based on 
the imperatives of love rather than on 
categorical negatives. Recently, Msgr 
Stephen J. Kelleher of New York's arch- 
diocesan rota openly proposed that the 
church allow divorce and remarriage in 
certain “intolerable marriages.” (Kelle- 
her was promptly transferred to a sub- 
urban parish.) Jesuit Lawyer Robert Dri- 





nan has proposed that abortion should 
be a matter for private decision. Some 
Catholic college chaplains will concede 
that where a boy-girl relationship is 
truly loving. premarital sex no longer 
need be considered a sin 

Catholic dissent, however, 1s not ba- 
sically a question of objecting to spe- 
cific strictures. Far more often it in 
volves unhappiness with an unwieldy, 
outdated organization that demands obe- 
dience to dogmas that no longer make 
sense or to rules that restrict Christian 
liberty. Moreover, obedience is com- 
pelled frequently not by scriptural tes- 
timony but by threats of punishment in 
hell—an eschatological scare increasing- 
ly rejected by Catholic theologians. De- 
spite their commitment by solemn vow 
to this ecclesiastical machinery, priests 
have been among the most vociferous 
rebels. This year alone, at least 463 Cath- 
olic clerics in the U.S. have left the 
priesthood, many of them to marry 
Rome's Sacred Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith has on file more 
than 3,000 requests for laicization, or ap- 
proval of a priest’s return to lay life. 
(Church officials customarily sit on these 
applications for months without taking 
action; many priests have discovered 
that when they marry illegally, their pe- 
titions are more quickly acted upon.) 

Traditionally, docility has been con- 
sidered the supreme virtue of the Cath- 
olic laity; today, laymen are less and 
less docile. Cardinal O'’Boyle’s stern 
treatment of his dissident priests has 
moved thousands of laymen to anger. 
Eugene McCarthy and Mrs. Philip Hart, 
wife of the Michigan Senator, are among 
several prominent Catholics in the cap- 
ital who have lent their support to a 
new church center where several of the 
censured priests live. The five resident 
priests have set up a kind of campaign 
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LAYMEN AT WASHINGTON RALLY 
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headquarters for local Catholic protest 
ers in a three-story row house. In San 
Antonio, 4,700 laymen have signed a pe- 
tition in support of the 68 priests who 
had publicly requested the Pope to re 
tire Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 

Liberated Cathedral. Catholic rebel- 
lion also involves a new critical at- 
titude toward secular society that fre- 
quently puts bishops and their flocks at 
odds—despite the generally progressive 
attitude of the church toward social 
problems in recent years. In Santiago, 
Chile, 214 priests, nuns and laymen “lib- 
erated” the National Cathedral for 15 
hours in a demonstration against the 
Pope's visit to Bogota, which they said 
would only reaffirm “the alliance of 
the church with military and economic 
power.” Milwaukee's Father James 
Groppi, a civil-righteous advocate of 
Black Power, is a symbol of courage to 
many U.S. Catholics. So is the pacifist 
Jesuit poet Daniel Berrigan, who, with 
his brother Philip and seven others, 
was sentenced to a federal prison term 
two weeks ago for burning draft files 
at a Selective Service office in Mary- 
land. Says Berrigan of many of today's 
Christians: “They pay lip service to 
Christ and military service to the pow- 
ers of death.” Quite a few Catholics 
would agree with Philosopher Michael 
Novak that “the quest for human values 
in our society has moved outside the 
churches” and that the heroes of the 
present are secular saints. 

A decade ago, a priest or layman 
who found himself at odds with an ac- 
cepted teaching of the church or an 
order from the hierarchy would have 
been forced by conscience to separate 
formally from the church, In his book, 
A Question of Conscience, British Theo- 
logian Charles Davis argues that Ca 
tholicism is a seamless whole and that 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 
A new ethic based on imperatives rather than negatives. 
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those who cannot accept the decisions 
of authority should leave, as Davis did 
two years ago. Yet the most striking 
fact of the contemporary Catholic re- 
bellion is that the vast majority of dis- 
senters—except for priests whose mar- 
riages entail automatic excommunica- 
tion—feel free to create and define their 
own faith and still consider themselves 
within the church. “Fewer are leaving 
than ever before,” says Bishop Hugh 
Donohoe of Stockton, Calif. “Their at- 
titude is ‘We're not going to be thrown 
out of the church. We are going to fash- 
ion it to our own liking.” ” 


THE ANGUISH OF 


p= N., 35, is a regional-sales rep- 
resentative in California. He was 
educated at Roman Catholic schools 
from first grade through college. He 
and his wife Cathy, 31, are regular wor- 
shipers at their parish church; their 
three daughters attend its parochial 
school; one young son is still at home. 
Convinced that they cannot afford to 
have more children, Fred and Cathy 
for the past few years have practiced 
birth control, Otherwise, they are loy- 
al Catholics—and typical in their dis- 
affection from what they feel are the 
church's outdated ways, in their hopes 
for further renewal. 

“At one time,” Fred told TIMr’s 
Mayo Mohs, “it was enough that I 
memorized my catechism lessons so I 
could go home on time. | engaged in 
no serious questioning of the system 
until my junior year of college. It 
would be peaceful to go back to the 
time when I accepted all the planned 
out answers. But I, like hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics, can never go 
back. That is why there is a crisis in 
the church today. I wonder how long 
the Catholic church that I have known 
will survive. When this generation of 
hierarchy passes away (old cardinals 
don’t really live forever, they just seem 
to), it will have to be replaced by a 
group of men who can sell their ideas. 
If the bark of Peter is to be a living ves- 
sel rather than a historical oddity, di- 
rection from the top must give way 
to a ‘reasoning together.’ 

“I suppose that I haven't dropped 
out of the church because of two 
main facts: first, after hearing so many 
people say the same thing so many 
times. I can’t quite shake the feeling 
that they just might be right. No one 
has ever proved it, but maybe there is 
a fire on the other side. I feel that 
I've got to keep up the premiums, 
just in case. Second, I still feel that 
the church has a tremendous capacity 
to do good, if it can only orient itself 
to this era of history. It could be a posi- 
tive factor in mankind's quest for sur- 
vival, That's why I'm a little more 
patient with what seems at times to 
be a 13th century operation. 

“I'm sorry that the church isn’t in 
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Historic Community. Many Catholic 
liberals regard Davis’ all-or-nothing ap- 
proach as curiously old-fashioned and 
unsophisticated. To be a Catholic, they 
argue, does not mean formally sub- 
scribing to a consistent body of dogma 
but belonging to a historic community, 
the self-proclaimed people of God. Lib- 
erals further argue that a true spirit of 
Christian freedom in this community 
should and even must allow for a di- 
versity of opinion on spiritual issues. 
Says Philosopher Leslie Dewart (The 
Future of Belief); “1 understand mem- 
bership in the church not to depend at 


TWO DISSENTERS 


the 20th century, but then, who knows 
precisely what to do with the 20th cen- 
tury anyway? We live in a time when 
men may be standing on the surface 
of the moon and other men may be 
transplanting human brains. You've got 
to look for equilibrium somewhere. 
The Catholic church could stand a mil- 
lion improvements, and it’s going to 
have to have them, but it is better 
than the great foggy unknown.” 


“My parents,” says Cathy, “were 
loyal immigrant Irish-Americans, com- 
pletely subject to the Pope and to all 
of his edicts. | am not; as long as the 
Pope is unable to relate his teaching 
to the needs of all the people, I con- 
sider him fallible. Papal infallibility 
will never be restored until all Chris- 
tians are returned to the subservient 
classes or until the Pope advances to 
a sympathy for the ‘real Christian.” I 
am not convinced that Christ would 
ever condemn anyone who practiced 
contraception to save his family from 
disaster—disaster can come in many 
forms—or to save his fellow man from 
the problems of overpopulation. 

“As for fears, I am fearful! I fear 
the loss of grace (which I do believe 
in), not because I use birth control 
but because the church denies me the 
grace-giving sacraments. | miss Com- 
munion most of all, and I cry when 
my daughters receive the sacrament. 
Why do I not receive Communion? I 
suppose it’s because I cannot fully 
tear myself from the early years of 
teaching. I don’t feel that I am wrong, 
but where will I find absolution if my 
own church says | am wrong? 

“For better or worse—perhaps 
worse, just now—I believe in the Cath- 
olic church. I really do believe that 
Jesus founded this church, and I real- 
ly do not want my children to grow 
up in any other. After all, if we can 
somehow come to the true teachings 
of Jesus, we'll find more than Camelot 
—we'll find heaven. The teachings of 
Holy Mother Church may be the only 
force that can keep our children from 
the evils that surround them today. 
That, to a mother, can be the greatest 
force Gn earth.” 





all on agreement with the Pope, or 
with any particular authority.” Adds Phi- 
losopher-Journalist. Daniel Callahan: 
“Even if a bishop should judge me he- 
retical,* I don’t grant him the right to 
judge what is heretical and what is not. 
I consider myself a Catholic, first of 
all, because I'm not anything else. This 
is the tradition out of which I work. 
This is the tradition in which I was 
born. If I'm going to remake any tra- 
dition, it might as well be my own.” 

Millions of Catholics simply cannot. 
and will not, accept Callahan's attitude 
toward tradition. There is a powerful 
spirit of conservatism in the church, 
and it is embodied in urbane archbishops 
and middle-class managers as well as de- 
vout but uneducated peasants. The dis- 
senters are strongest in the U.S. and 
Western Europe, and except perhaps in 
The Netherlands, they constitute a mi- 
nority of the faithful. Father Greeley es- 
timates that no more than 1,000,000 of 
the 35 million churchgoing U.S. Cath- 
olics could be considered rebels. The 
pastoral problem for the bishops, how- 
ever, is that the dissenters influence 
a great many concerned, educated lay- 
men who take their faith seriously as 
a commitment rather than as a social 
club held together by ritual, dogma and 
Friday-night bingo. Their numbers are 
likely to grow. “I don’t know a well- 
educated young lay person who has reli- 
gious concerns who's not a dissenter,” 
says Greeley. Among Catholic college 
students, alienation from the church 
as an institution is almost a badge 
of maturity. 

Journalist John Cogley, a staif mem- 
ber of the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions, argues that the pres- 
ent crisis in Catholicism stems from a 
disparity between theology and structure. 
“We have the structures which fit a the- 
ology that is no longer accepted,” he 
says, “but we don’t have the structures 
to fit the emerging theology.” The new 
understanding of the church as an or- 
ganic spiritual community implies a spir- 
it of democracy; of shared authority. 
Yet it is the firm view of Pope Paul— 
backed overwhelmingly by the bishops— 
that the church was founded by Jesus 
Christ as an absolute monarchy, and can- 
not be changed without doing violence 
to God's intentions. 

Michael Novak has defined this at- 
titude toward church structure as “non- 
historical orthodoxy.” It is not supported 
by an analysis of Christian origins. The 
papal claim to monarchic supremacy is 
based, in part, upon Jesus’ words in Mat- 
thew 16:18: “You are Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church,” To- 
day, the majority of New Testament 
scholars agree with the view of Bishop 
Francis Simons of India, who notes in 
his new book, Infallibility and the Ev- 


* In fact, Bishop Charles H. Helmsing of Kan 
sas City—St. Joseph, in his formal condem- 
nation of the National Catholic Reporter, 
singled out an article by Callahan on papal in- 
fallibility as verging on heresy. 
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Sometimes people confuse growth and just getting bigger. 


Montgomery Ward and Container Corporation 
have combined to form a big $2.2 billion 
company. Not just to get big—but to use their 
combined resources as a basis for 

growth potential. 


The source for this new kind of growth potential 
is partly MARCOR's earnings capacity and 
general cash flow strength. Plus a new kind of 
organization concept with a small task force 

of top management executives guiding these 
resources in expansion and diversification. 


Now, Montgomery Ward with retail merchandising 
outlets in 1,900 communities already—will be 
able to expand rapidly wherever it wants to. 


And Container Corporation which produces 
packages for $40 billion worth of food, clothing, 
cosmetics and drugs each year—will be in a 
new position to provide greater packaging 





and marketing services. 


The growth forecasts for consumer 
merchandising and packaging industries 
are good. 


MARCOR will put both companies in a position 
to take advantage of this. And also help 
them move outside into new areas. 


The promise is growth through advanced 
marketing methods, research and development 
of new markets. 


The result should prove to be the highest 
possible earnings per share. 


All we can say is—watch us. 


MARCOR 


_Montgomery Ward Container Corporation of America 
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Introducing Tiparillo LP 
The long playing cigar 


New Tiparillo® LP* Long on looks. 
Long on pleasure. 165 mild millimeters. 
How's that for a new record? 


aoa 


*T.M. G.C. Co., Inc. 
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idence (Timk, Nov. 1) that the sentence 
simply singles out Peter as first among 
the Apostles and says nothing at all 
about the rights and privileges of his 
successors. 

The first Christian cells—under- 
ground churchlets in constant fear of 
persecution—were united by a common 
faith rather than any formal organi- 
zation. Initially, there was no strong dis- 
tinction between clergy and laymen; 
bishops were frequently chosen by the 
people at informal assemblies. In the 
post-Apostolic period, the special place 
of Rome came to be recognized by 
other churches—not as having any mon- 
archical jurisdiction but as a symbol of 
Christian unity and court of appeals in 
doctrinal disputes. Even so, the epoch- 
making decisions on heresy that beset 
the early church were resolved by gen- 
eral councils in Asia Minor; the bishop 
of Rome usually ratified their decisions 
but otherwise had little to do with their 
formulation. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the spiritual prestige of Rome’s bishop 
became complicated by the fact that he 
was a secular power as well. At the 
time of the barbarian invasions, the 
Popes emerged as Rome's most pres- 
tigious leaders. Leo I, who stopped At 
tila the Hun at the gates of Rome, was 
the first to use the term primacy in ref- 
erence to the papacy. The Frankish 
King Pepin gave the Pope jurisdiction 
over central Italy—and for the next 
1,000 years bishops of Rome were land 
governing princes as well as the spir 
itual leaders of Western Christianity. 

During the Middle Ages, the political 
strength of Popes ebbed and flowed 
with the tides of growing nationalism, 
but there was never a serious challenge 
to their position as head of the church. 
The Emperor Henry IV knelt peniten 
tially in the snows of Canossa before 
Pope Gregory VII; France’s King Phil- 
ip the Fair, a few centuries later, made 
a Virtual prisoner of Boniface VIII. Both 
monarchs acknowledged alike that the 
Roman pontiff was their spiritual over- 
lord. Popes seldom made major church 
decisions apart from consultation with 
general councils, which assumed special 
importance in preserving unity during 
the Great Western Schism (1378-1417), 
when there were as many as three rival 
claimants to the title of Pope. 

From Secular to Spiritual. With the 
breakup of Christendom, the Popes lost 
much of their secular power. The wa- 
tershed was the Reformation, which cost 
the papacy nearly half of its faithful sub- 
jects. Increasingly, bishops of Rome con- 
centrated on purely spiritual matters, 
as a way of reasserting their authority. 
The Counter Reformation Council of 
Trent, which was closely directed by 
three strong-minded Popes, marked the 
beginning of the modern era of “papal 
maximalism.” Theoretically at least, the 
question of papal prerogative seemed 
to have been settled by the First Vat- 
ican Council of 1870, which declared 
that the Pope, when he speaks ex cathe- 
dra for the church on matters of faith 
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PIUS IX 
Impotent fulminations. 


and morals, is infallible. The decree 
was Opposed by more than one-fourth 
of the assembled bishops—several of 
them quit the council rather than have 
to vote on it—but psychologically the de- 
cision made a certain amount of sense. 
It came at a time when the church was 
under strong attack from the secular 
forces of the Enlightenment. The pa- 
pacy, for many Catholics, seemed like 
the only anchor of faith in a dark and 
hostile world. 

The prestige of the papacy reached 
its peak during the lengthy reign of the 
learned, ascetic Pius XII, who issued 
the only ex cathedra statement of the 
century that was clearly labeled infal- 
lible: his 1950 decree that Mary was as- 
sumed bodily into heaven after her 





PIUS XII 
Infallible assumption. 





death.* John XXIII, although a hum- 
ble man who thought of himself as the 
servant of the church rather than as its 
overlord, possessed an undeniable cha- 
risma that delighted Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. 

Paul VI was a friend and protégé of 
Pius; by temperament and training, Paul 
believes in the necessity of a strong pa- 
pacy as the church’s defense against 
the threat of anarchy. Inevitably, he 
has been compared with his immediate 
predecessors, and not always favorably. 
Paul often suggests a not-so-brilliant ver- 
sion of Pius XII trying hard to live up 
to the image of John XXIII. More re- 
cently, Vatican clerics have begun to 
compare him with Pius IX, who reigned 
from 1846 to 1878. Rather as Paul 
did, Pius entered the papacy with a rep- 
utation for being a liberal. But after an 
abortive revolution in Rome forced him 
into exile from 1848 to 1850, he turned 
implacably conservative. His Syllabus 
of Errors in 1864 denounced almost 
every trend in modern secular thought 
as anti-Christian. He virtually demanded 
that Vatican I proclaim his infallibility. 
After Garibaldi’s troops took Rome in 
1870, Pio Nono became the self-styled 
“prisoner of the Vatican,” uttering im- 
potent fulminations against a godless 
world. 

Pilgrim Pope. Paul, however, is much 
too complex a figure to be dismissed as 
a reactionary. Certainly he is no Vat- 
ican prisoner. His ambitious trips to Je- 
rusalem, New York, India, Turkey, Por- 
tugal and Colombia are dramatic ev- 
idence of his desire to be a “pilgrim 
Pope.” Time and again he has expressed 
his dedication to the cause of world 
peace—in Viet Nam, Nigeria and else- 
where. Paul has introduced a subtle 
new diplomatic policy of negotiation 
with Communism that has improved 
the lot of his church in Eastern Europe 
and may lead to a more fruitful Chris- 
tian-Marxist dialogue. His encyclical, 
Populorum Progressio, boldly amplified 
the writings of John XXIII in express- 
ing sympathy for the economic am- 
bitions of underdeveloped nations. 

On many churchly affairs Paul has 
taken a moderately progressive path. 
He has expressed a genuine desire for ec- 
umenical encounter, particularly with 
the Orthodox Church. He has continued 
to inaugurate a series of modest re- 
forms in Catholic life. Last week, for ex- 
ample, the Vatican approved translations 
of three new alternative canons, or rites 
of consecration for the Mass—the first 
major change in that section of the lit- 
urgy in 1,300 years. 

Paul has streamlined many of the ba- 
roque papal ceremonies and abolished 
the archaic privileges of Rome’s Black 
Nobility. He has not only internation- 
alized the Curia but also has brought 
about the most sweeping reform in that 
musty bureaucracy since 1588, by abol- 





* Although it is still an article of faith, the 
dogma has little bearing on the lives of Cath 
olics; many theologians take for granted that 
it will wither away, especially since it remains 
a strong barrier to ecumenism. 
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ishing a number of useless offices, lim- 
iting appointments to five-year terms 
and providing the church with a kind 
of executive prime minister in the form 
of the Vatican’s Secretary of State. 

“On matters of structure,” says one of 
ficial of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, “Paul is will- 
ing to modernize. But not on matters 
of faith and morals.” Theologically, the 
Pope is not a progressive thinker, He 
has repeatedly referred to himself as a 
student of Jacques Maritain, the gentle 
French philosopher whose “integral hu- 
manism™ was a sensitive rethinking of 
the insights of Thomas Aquinas, Ma- 
ritain was a fresh and life-giving force 
within Catholicism during the "30s and 
‘40s, most notably in his defense of po- 
litical democracy against the charms of 
fascism (Paul, in his years of service 
with the Vatican Secretariat of State, 
strongly opposed Mussolini). Since the 
Second Vatican Council, however, Ma- 
ritain has turned his back on any kind 
of theological or philosophical progress 
So has Paul. Some Vatican officials 
date the increasingly negative tone of 
Paul's speeches from the publication 
two years ago of The Peasant of the Ga- 
ronne, in which Maritain railed against 
the errors of theologians who would 
abandon the “perennial philosophy” for 
the seductive lure of existentialism or 
other modern “fads.” 

Vulgar Objects. Like Maritain, the 
Pope firmly believes that the tradition 
of scholastic philosophy is a_ timeless 
mode of expressing the truths of the 
Christian faith. His encyclical on the Eu- 
charist contended that the late-medieval 
word transubstantiation was the only 
way of expressing the mystery of the 
consecration, when the bread and wine 
at Mass become Christ's body and blood 
His new creed, promulgated last July, 
was a disappointingly unimaginative re- 
statement of doctrinal orthodoxy that 
differed only tn minor details from the 
language of the Council of Trent. His ar- 
gument against contraception in Mumna- 
nae Vitae rested on a traditional un 
derstanding of natural law—the theory 
that the function of human organs is de- 
fined by their nature, This particular in- 
terpretation has been abandoned by most 
Catholic philosophers as crude and 
mechanistic 

Despite Paul's admirably progressive 
reform of the Curia, the men who ad 
minister it are still for the most part con- 
servative. The Secretary of State is the 
venerable Amleto Cardinal Cicognani, 
83, and his chief assistant is the equal- 
ly reactionary Archbishop Giovanni Be 
nelli, 47. A brilliant administrator, Be 
nelli is gradually emerging as one of 
the most important men in the Vatican— 
largely because he is considered the prin- 
cipal pipeline for information from the 
outside world to the Pope. At the same 
time, some liberal prelates named by 
Paul to the Curia have found them- 
selves stymied by conservative peers. 

“Pope Paul has tried liberalism,” says 
one official in the Curia, “and found it 
wanting.” In terms of the men he trusts 





and consults, that is unquestionably true 
During the council, Paul frequently re- 
lied upon the advice of such progressive 
non-Italian prelates as Leo-Joseph Car- 
dinal Suenens of Belgium, Julius Car- 
dinal D6pfner of Munich, Franziskus 
Cardinal K6nig of Vienna. Apparently, 
all three have been dismissed from fa- 
vor as unsympathetic. Today, the Pope’s 
most trusted adviser is Bishop Carlo Co 
lombo, 59, who is a knowledgeable mas- 
ter of standard textbook theology. An- 
other confidant is Dominican Father 
Luigi Ciappi, the Pope's official theo- 
logian. Both Colombo and Ciappi ad 
vised Paul during the writing of Hu- 
manae Vitae 

The querulous tone of his public state- 
ments tends to obscure the rare per 
sonal qualities of Pope Paul, which have 
been amply visible on his pilgrim voy- 
ages. Even his critics concede that Paul 
displayed considerable courage in is 
suing a birth-control decision that ran 
counter to the wishes of most of the 
faithful. Although he lacks the obvious 
warmth of John XXIII, Paul is an im- 
pressive and sympathetic figure before 
small audiences. “He is a man of an- 
guish who communicates his anguish 
to others,” says one Chicago priest. Un- 
like the aloof Pius XII, Paul almost 
never dines alone; unlike even John, 
who affected a quaint Renaissance mode 
of dress, Paul seldom wears anything 
more elaborate than a simple white cas- 
sock. On busy days he may meet aides 
with his collar open; sometimes, with 
cassock doffed, he is in  shirtsleeves. 
Like Pius XII, he often pecks out short 
memos and private letters on a_bat- 
tered Olivetti portable 

It appears to be Paul's view that the 
Second Vatican Council marked the lim 
its Of possible reform, For many Cath- 
olic progressives, the conciliar decrees 
were just a starting point. Vatican II, 
tor example, established the principle 
of collegiality—meaning that bishops 
share ruling power over the church with 
the Pope. Many theologians argue that 
Paul's unilateral decision on birth con 
trol makes a mockery of this principle 
And they further argue that collegiality 
ought to be extended downward to en 
compass the entire church 

The Catholic crisis has led some think- 
ers to wonder whether the church is 
not ripe for the convening of Vatican 
Ill. “So much has happened that the fa 
thers of Vatican If could not have an 
ticipated,” says Publisher Dan Herr of 
Chicago's bimonthly Critic, “that an 
other council cannot be delayed.” One 
obvious topic for the agenda would be 
a new ruling on contraception to re 
flect the consensus of the faithful. An 
other, suggests Theologian Gregory 
Baum of Toronto, would be a defi- 
nition “of the limits of papal authority 
and the freedom to be given local 
churches.” It is taken for granted by 
those who dream of Vatican III that 
priests and laymen would be represented, 
as well as bishops. Philosopher Novak 
half-seriously proposes that the proper 
setting would be the catacombs, rather 
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than the baroquely splendid nave of 
St. Peter's. Unfortunately, Pope Paul 
will almost certainly not call another 
council in his lifetime, although Vat 
ican sources hint that he will summon 
1 second Synod of Bishops next year. 

Chairman of the Board. Not even 
the most far-out Catholic radical fa- 
vors replacing the Pope with, say, a com 
mittee of theologians. On the other hand. 
there is widespread feeling in the church 
that the office of the papacy must be 
stripped of most of its monarchic pre 
tensions and its right to govern all as 
pects of the church's life. Thomas 
Schick, 28, of Cincinnati, an ex-sem- 
inarian turned journalist, suggests that 
the Pope in the future should be re- 
garded as a kind of board chairman—a 
primus inter pares who would be a sym 
bol of faith rather in the manner of an 
Eastern Orthodox patriarch 

“Recent Popes have acted as if they 
were entitled to behave in an autocratic 
manner,” says Leslie Dewart. “But it is 
an ancient tradition that the faith is 
the faith of a community.” In his view, 
it is impossible today for the hierarchy 
to order what people should believe 
“You can’t teach people by telling them 
what's true.” Callahan argues that the 
pronouncements of church authority do 
not exist outside and apart from the com 
munity. They are binding only insofar 
as the community accepts them as bind 
ing.” He adds that “it used to be that 
if the authority said it was true, then it 
was true. It is legitimate to say today 
‘The authority has spoken. Now is it 
true?” In the church of the future, as 
envisioned by many reformers, authority 
would speak out only in consultation 
with all the faithful and only to artic 
ulate a dogmatic stance that was a felt 
need of the universal church 

Toying with Heresy. By issuing an en 
cyclical that is simply not acceptable to 
a large segment of the Catholic com- 
munity, Pope Paul inadvertently 
raised the question of papal authority 
for open debate. He has done so, warns 


has 


one Roman observer, at a time when 
the church was already suffering from 
an unhealthy polarization of its pro 
gressive and conservative wings. And 
there is a danger that both sides are over 
reacting to the crisis. Already, many 
Dutch Catholic thinkers are suggesting 
that their national church might have 
to become as autonomous as Angli 
canism in order to preserve its soul. A 
creative renewal movement within the 


church ts not likely to be 
by Roman efforts to 
theologians like Dominican Father Ed- 
ward Schillebeeckx (Time, Oct. 4) 
Perhaps because it involves so per 
a question as birth control, the 
present dissension in the church has a 
disturbingly visceral quality. The Pope 
has been criticized in abusive bumper- 


encouraged 


Silence dissident 


sonal 


sticker slogans, and Bishop Donohoe 
correctly notes that some comments on 
Humanae Vitae were expressed in a 


tone of dogmatic certainty that would 
have been too majestic for even an ex 


cathedra decree. “They seem to have in- 
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decreed,” he “that their 
will not be put Millions 
of Catholics, who never practiced birth 
control during their lives, would have 
found it hard to accept an encyclical de 
creeing that contraception was no long 
sin. For some, birth control is a 
symbol of the inerrancy of the church 
If previous Popes have been wrong on 
this question, they could have been 
wrong on everything else. And where 
would the church be then? 

Nothing for Everything. Serious 
questions are raised by the Protestant- 
like diversity suggested for the church 
by some reformers. A certain monolithic 
uniformity in ritual and belief has been 
the unique glory of Catholicism—at 
times, even, its salvation as a definable 
entity, Even Protestants dissatisfied with 
what often seems to be the spiritless con 
fusion of their own churches would con- 
tend that Catholicism should profit by 
the Reformation but not use it as an ex 
ample. For better or worse, millions of 
Catholics like the church the way it is 


Says, 
aside.” 


er i 


They want to be told what to believe 
and how to act. And they share the sus- 
picion of Cardinal O’Boyle, who told a 
group of his priests recently: “You new 
people, you want to tear down every- 
thing and put nothing in its place.” 

Whether the “new people” turn out 
to be saintly reformers whom future Ca 
tholicism will revere or angry heresiarchs 
who will leave the fold in discourage- 
ment and dismay depends in large mea- 
sure on the skill and sensitivity of Pope 
Paul. An accomplished ecclesiastical dip- 
lomat, he has successfully weathered 
one potential crisis by bringing Vatican 
II to a peaceful conclusion after the 
death of John XXIII. Some Catholic 
voices calling for reform he may right 
ly ignore as imprudent or irresponsible 
Others he would probably do well to 
heed. If not, the “silent schism” of Ca 
tholicism may turn out to be very much 
noisier than it already ts 

Depicted in a painting by 19th century French 
Artist J. E 
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PROFESSOR SCHILLEBEECKX WILL CERTAINLY APPRECIATE A MODERN CHAIR! 
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FOOTBALL 
Winner Take All 


Measured by the emotion it inspires 
among fans, no other U.S. sport quite 
compares with pro football. And no 
team compares with the National Foot- 
ball League’s New York Giants. As 
Eliot Asinof puts it in a new book on 
the Giants, Seven Days to Sunday (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $5.95): “If you are a 
Giant fan, you have a turbulent her- 
itage of soaring ecstasy and abject hu- 
miliation—but never indifference. You 
are one whose loyalty is unquestioned, 
whose joy is resounding, whose abu- 
siveness is devastating. You are black 
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TARKENTON THROWING 
You've got to have soul—and speed. 


or white, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile. 
You are a janitor or a Wall Street bro- 
ker, an artist or a truck driver, a col- 
lege dean or a housewife, a motion 
picture star or a social worker. You rep- 
resent every facet of American life with 
a completeness no other gathering in 
the entire country can duplicate.” 

The New York Giants’ own cast of 
characters is as varied as Author Asi- 
nof's fans; the list reads like a city ward- 
heeler's notion of the perfect political 
ticket. The coach is a Brooklyn Jew. 
The quarterback is a WASP—a Pen- 
tecostal minister’s son from the Deep 
South. And the star pass receiver is a 
Negro. But whatever their differences, 
the Giants have one thing in common: 
an unpredictable flair for the dramatic. 

From First to Last. During Allie 
Sherman's cight years as their head 
coach, the team has not been noted for 
consistency. In 1963, it won a con- 
ference championship; in 1964, it fin- 
ished dead last. This season, the Giants 
have won when they were 14-point un- 
derdogs and Jost when they were fa- 
vored by 17 points. They even man- 
aged to lose to the Atlanta Falcons— 
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the only game the Falcons have won 
all fall. But when they are good, the Gi- 
ants are very good indeed. 

No team in pro football was better 
than the Giants when they played the 
high-riding Dallas Cowboys. With a dis- 
play of offensive wizardry and defensive 
ferocity, they scored an upset 27-21 vic- 
tory over a squad that has been picked 
by many experts to win the N.F.L. cham- 
pionship. All afternoon the Giants belt- 
ed the Cowboys with abandon. And as 
usual, the stars of the show were Quar- 
terback Fran Tarkenton and Split End 
Homer Jones—the most explosive pass- 
ing combination in the game today. 

Two more dissimilar types would be 





JONES RUNNING 


hard to imagine. Tarkenton is a devout 
perfectionist who views winning as an 
extension of the Christian ethic. “A 
team must have soul,” he told Asinof. 
“It must be rooted in love for each 
other. There’s just no other way to 
play football and win.” 

By contrast, Jones, a Negro steel- 
worker's son from Pittsburg, Texas, is 
a happy-go-lucky prankster whose speed 
(9.3 sec. for the 100-yd. dash), dis- 
concerting agility and uncanny ability 
to catch a football are matched only 
by his disdain for discipline. He has 
been known to run one play while all 
the rest of the Giants were running an- 
other. And he loves to tell the story of 
the time he was a track star at Texas 
Southern University, running the anchor 
leg in a one-mile relay—and crossed 
the finish line carrying two batons. 

At Dallas, Tarkenton connected on 
16 out of 24 passes for 187 yds. and 
two touchdowns. Four of those com- 
pletions went to Jones—and one was 
the biggest play of the game. With the 
score tied 14-14, the alert quarterback 
picked up hints of a blitz by Dallas line- 
backers; he changed his play call with 





an “audible” at the line of scrimmage 
and hit Homer with a soft, quick toss 
over the middle that went for 60 yds. 
and a score. Even when he was not catch- 
ing passes, Jones was helping the Giant 
offense by drawing off as many as three 
Dallas defenders every time he zig- 
zagged downfield. New York's first 
touchdown was scored by Tarkenton 
when he looked for Jones, found him 
blanketed with Cowboys, then scrambled 
22 yds. himself for the TD. 

With Tarkenton and Jones sparking 
an Offense that has averaged 25 points 
per game, and a rapidly maturing de- 
fense that is beginning to resemble the 
fearsome, head-butting New York 
squads of the late ‘50s, the Giants are 
on their way to their first winning sea- 
son in five years. They left Dallas with 
a record of six victories and three loss- 
es, trailing the Cowboys by only one 
game in the race for the N.F.L.’s Cap- 
itol Division title. And they have one 
more date with the Cowboys on Dec. 15. 
The way the schedule shapes up, it could 
be winner take all. 


THE OLYMPICS 


Passionless Games 

“Never before have we experienced 
such dissatisfaction, Awaiting us is the 
job not only of investigating today’s fail- 
ures, but also of deciding on how to pro- 
ceed in the future, how to restore what 
has been lost, how to achieve some- 
thing new,” 

Breast beating is common enough in 
Izvestia. But what was the problem that 
aggravated the Russians this time? The 
disappointing showing of Soviet athletes 
at last month's Olympic Games. The 
final medal standings at the Mexico 
City games showed the U.S. with 45 
gold, 28 silver and 34 bronze for a 
total of 107, compared with Russia's 
29 gold, 32 silver, 30 bronze and a 
total of 91. Track and field was an 
utter debacle for the Russians, who man- 
aged to win only three events while the 
U.S. was winning 15, Every bit as em- 
barrassing was the performance of the 
Soviet basketball team, which had been 
favored to capture the gold medal and 
wound up instead with the bronze, finish- 
ing behind the U.S. and Yugoslavia. The 
Russian players were “giants,” reported 
Trud, the Soviet trade-union newspaper. 
“The coaches had everything.” But the 
team played too many “passionless” 
games. “The players’ sense of responsi- 
bility began to be blunted,” and their 
“easy life” sapped their stamina. 

That easy life is now on the way 
out, The Soviet sports program, for- 
merly operated by a “voluntary public 
organization,” will soon be under di- 
rect state control. Sergei Pavlov, ex- 
head of the Communist Youth League, 
has been appointed to run a new Com- 
mittee for Physical Culture and Sports. 
He has been made a member of the Cab- 
inet. And his orders are blunt. Says 
Communist Party Chief Leonid Brezh 


nev: “International standards for our 
sports must be improved.” 
TIME, NOVEMBER 22, 1968 
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ONE BETTER. 


Announcing the first 14° color portable with a 3-year warranty 
on the picture tube. That’s one year longer than the rest. 


Admiral, a leader in portable 
IV, has created a brand-new 
14” (diag. meas.) color portable. 
So dependable it’s backed by a 
no-nonsense three-year warranty 
on the color picture tube. One 
year longer than any other set. 
Admiral is one better. 

Insist on this three-year tube 
warranty when you buy a color 
IV set. Statistical information 





proves that more replacements 
of color tubes are made during 
the third year than in the first 
and second years combined. 
This may be worth between $125 
and $200 to you—depending on 
screen size. 

This new Admiral 14" color 
portable is one better by design, 
too. It has the most advanced 
14” color chassis you can buy. 


The Admiral Playmate Color Portable. All new 14° (diag 
meas.) color picture in beautiful Walnut grain cabinet 


Solid state components in the 
chassis assure greater depend- 
ability, less heat buildup. You 
get a superior color picture and 
less weight. 

The Admiral 14" color por- 
table—big in quality, little in 
price. From $279.95, Get the 
color portable that goes ‘em 
one better. Only from Admiral 
at your Admiral dealer’s. 





3-YEAR ADMIRAL WAR- 
ANTY ON COLOR PIC- 
URE TUBES—Picture 
tube warranted to original 
owner to be free from defects 
for 3 years. Admiral's obli- 
gation limited to supplying a 


R 
I 


replacement in exchange for 
defective tube. Service and 
installation costs paid by 


owner, Warranty not effec- 
tive unless registration card 
mailed to Admiral after 


delivery 
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COLLEGES 
Shutdown at S.F. State 


Long one of the outstanding members 
of California's 18-campus state-college 
system, San Francisco State has lately 
been foundering in disorder. Violence 
began last November when Black Stu- 
dents Union members wrecked the of- 
fices of the student paper and beat 
several staffers for printing what the 
blacks called racial slurs, Tension in- 
creased when demands for immediate re 
instatement of five B.S.U. rioters were 
refused. Students held a sit-in at the ad- 
ministration building. In an embarrass- 
ing televised inquisition, the 
trustees interrogated the college's 
president, John Summerskill 
Not long afterwards Summer- 
skill resigned in disgust, forced 
out after just 21 months in 
office 

Last week, under the pressure 
of sull another wave of distur 
bances, the new president, Robert 
R. Smith, former dean at S.F 
State, had to close the 
down completely, The new dem 
B.S.U. members 
and the local chapter of the Stu 
dents for a Democratic Society 
were stirred up by the suspension 
Oot George Murray, 22, a part 
time teacher and graduate stu 
dent who is also minister of ed- 
ucation for the Black Panthers 
All 800 blacks at S.F. State are 
counted as members by the 
B.S.U., whether the students con 
cerned agree or not. And the dis- 
ruptive B.S.U 


to force the 


college 


onstrations by 


tactics, designed 
administration to 
build up minority enrollment and 
black programs, annoy 
many of the 16,300 white stu 
want only to com 
plete their education 

Last month, Murray urged stu 
dents at Fresno State College to 
kill all the slave masters,” 
among whom he later counted 
President Johnson, Chief Justice 
Warren and Governor Reagan 
A tew days afterward he told students at 
S.F. State to bring guns on the campus 
for “self-defense.” 

After that, State College Chancellor 


studies 


dents, who 


Glenn S. Dumke ordered President 
Smith to suspend Murray. Earlier, 
Smith had refused a similar request 


from the trustees, but now he had no 
choice. Black militants responded by 
calling a student strike that quickly 
spawned hit-and-run raids on campus 
buildings. Labs were ransacked and 
equipment ruined, Minor fires were set 
and a stink bomb was thrown into a li- 
brary reading room 
The San Francisco 

squad, which had been 
clear the campus during 
orders, was summoned again 


tactical police 
called in to 

earlier dis 
A faculty 
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meeting, convened to decide whether 
or not the faculty should join the strike, 
voted instead to demand the resignation 
of Chancellor Dumke for having or- 
dered Murray’s suspension. Many fac 
ulty members felt that Murray's prov- 
ocations were intolerable and that he 
purposely sought suspension in order 
to rally support for earlier B.S.U. de 
mands. But they resented Dumke's in- 
tervenuion in college affairs even more. 
The faculty also voted for a “suspension 
of instruction,” and within an hour, sav- 
age new outbreaks of violence between 
students and police forced President 
Smith to close down his college 





YALE DURING COED WEEK 
Brightening the perspectives 


UNIVERSITIES 
The Eli Girls 


Yale men were beginning to wonder 
what was wrong. All around them, men’s 
and women’s colleges and universities 
were going coed. But the Elis just could 
not find a partner. Yale even offered to 
go steady with its old friend Vassar 
and was turned down. The frustrated stu- 
dents on the New Haven campus de 
cided to take the initiative away from 
the university administration. They or 
ganized and carried out an 
called “Coeducation Week.” 

Some 700 girls from 22 Eastern col- 
leges were invited to New Haven to 
live in rooms vacated by their male oc- 
cupants, cat in college dining halls, at 


exercise 


tend Yale classes, and generally bright- 
en campus perspectives for Yale men. 
The administration gave its nervous ap- 
proval and reported with relief that the 
experiment was surprisingly successful, 
The planning and organization were 
smooth, and no untoward incidents were 
reported, no criticism voiced. It was all 
so rewarding, in fact, that President 
Kingman Brewster Jr. accelerated his 
own plans to bring coeducation to Yale 
Last week, while his undergraduates 
were still savoring the female invasion, 
Brewster announced that Yale will be- 
come coed officially next year 

The Brewster plan calls for 500 girls 
to be admitted to Yale College in Sep- 
tember; the ultimate goal is 1,500 girls, 
with the male enrollment staying at its 
present total of 4,000. Of the 
first 500 women, 250 will be 
transfer students, the other 250 
will be freshmen who will take 
one of the twelve under- 
graduate residential colleges. The 
results of the first year, Brewster 
explained, will help Yale to make 
basic decisions about its new co- 
educational status—in particular, 
Whether the girls should have 
their own residential college or 
share buildings with Yale men 

Brewster presented the plan 
to the Yale Corporation only a 
few days before he made the an 
nouncement. The faculty got 
only a few hours’ notice. Brew- 
ster was acting in haste, he said, 
because he felt that a trial would 
be far more instructive than “fur 
ther abstract study.” It is a “dras- 
tic move,” he admitted, but one 
which, if carried out “with style 
and quality,” will put “Yale in 
a position to enhance greatly its 
contribution to the 
ahead.” 


The Merchant Scholars 


The American university has 
become so involved in industrial 
and Government research that it 
has lost sight of its basic goal 
teaching students, This is the con 
clusion reached by two provoca 
tive new books on higher learn 
ing by authors with widely diver 
gent views and backgrounds, In 7/e 
American University Columbia Univer 
sity’s former provost, Jacques Barzun 
charges that “a big corporation has re 
placed the once self-centered company 
of scholars and has thereby put itself at 
the mercy of many publics.” New Re- 
public Contributing Editor James Ridge 
way, in The Closed Corporation, puts the 
case more brusquely: “Most Americans 
believe that universities are places where 
teach students. They are 
wrong. In fact, the university looks more 
like a center for industrial activity than 
a community of scholars.’ 

Cultural Historian Barzun is a tra- 
ditionalist who feels that “the university 
is an institution transcending time and 
geography.” He is distressed 
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too many academic institutions have 
become too involved with contemporary 
problems, too influenced by a misguided 
zeal for community service. The trou 
ble, Barzun says, can be traced to a 
“great shift to research after 1945 

One inevitable result has been the stu 
dent riots, the worst of 
curred at Columbia soon after Barzun 
completed his manuscripts. He is no 
ticeably cool to student rioters, although 
he sympathizes with some of their pro 
tests. So many 


which oc 


professors are busy 
with activities outside the classroom, 
he says, that they have become guilty 
of slipshod teaching, poor preparation, 
dull lectures, careless assignments, late 
markings and a cavalier attitude that 
eventually justifies the anger of rev 
olutionary undergraduates at a de 
personalized system 

No Talent. Academic interest in re 
search and problem-solving, says Barzun, 
has led the universities to undertake 
Government or foundation projects that 
other agencies may be better equipped 
to handle. “A dozen of the leading uni 
versities,” he says, “are now managing 
large programs of urban renewal and 
race relations, engaging in the improve- 
ment of housing and rehabilitation of 
moral derelicts, uplifting economically 
depressed areas, or supplying art to the 
community—all this without evidence 
that they are equipped with the talent, or 
ganization or experience to succeed.” 
Barzun agrees with the late Spanish phi 
losopher Ortega y Gasset that the uni- 
versity “has abandoned almost entirely 
the teaching or transmission of culture.” 

Making Money. Ridgeway is even 
harsher in his judgment of the company 
of scholars. He agrees that there has been 
too large a shift into research. But what 
bothers him even more is the ethics of 
certain connections between the univer 
sity and private industry or Government 
Far too many professors, he says, are on 
corporate payrolls, turning out studies 
concerned with lobbying or product pro 
motion rather than the advancement of 
knowledge 

Ridgeway is particularly critical of 
Barzun’s Columbia, because it not only 
is one of New York’s largest real estate 
owners but also maintains a private 
Wall Street office to oversee investment 
of its endowment money. He takes a 
painstakingly detailed look at Colum 
bia’s involvement with the unsuccessful 
Strickman cigarette filter. As things have 
turned out, the filter has yet to make 
any money for Columbia. But the uni- 
versity’s initial endorsement pushed cig 
arette stock prices so high that the 
University of Texas was able to sell 
59,000 shares of R. J. Reynolds and 
24,000 shares of American Tobacco at 
a handsome profit 

Deans as Directors. Other schools 
have been equally commercial in their 
relations with private enterprise 
M.LT., as nearly as Ridgeway can cal- 
culate, 166 companies have been start 
ed by professors who left to market 
techniques or products developed at the 











BARZUN 
At the mercy of many publics. 


university—often with federal backing 
Far from trying to keep such entre 
preneurs teaching, many deans enthu 
siastically join boards of directors of 
professor-created firms 

Both critics insist that college presi 
dents should do more to break the ties 
that bind their schools to Government 
and business. But they do not suggest 
how to replace the vital advantages of 
Government-financed research that they 
disapprove of—the money for equip- 
ment and professors’ salaries that might 
not be otherwise available. Instead, 
Ridgeway offers ethical safeguards. If 
colleges continue to operate as quasi-cor 
porations, he says, they should be sub 
ject to public scrutiny, just as publicly 
owned businesses are. They must “cease 
being the firehouse on the corner an 
swering all the alarms, many of them 
talse. To recover freedom of choice 
takes two virtues, courage and self 
knowledge. Acquiring the second means 
repeating on campus and abroad: nos 


all good things are good for us.” 





RIDGEWAY 
Promotion rather than advancement. 
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The George Washington 
Bridge 
was built by a 
nine-year-old kid. 


With an Erector Set. 
We think it was a great way to spend the afternoon. 
We think a kid should do more with his plete 

than kill time. 

And we think playing with an 
Erector Set is a lot more healthy 
and exciting than playing with a 
toy that holds his interest for an “ et: Bs 
hour—and gets thrown outtwo —“%XaMGid 
weeks after you buy it. (Erector Sets J "R-RE iY 
have been known to last lifetimes.) WN 

We think we know what we're 
talking about. 

We've been building great kids with 
Erector Sets for over 50 years. 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Aye Aye Myint U, 28. 
daughter of U.N. Secretary-General U 
Thant, and Tyn Myint U, 31, Man- 
hattan College assistant prof; a daughter, 
their second child; in Manhattan. 


Married. Barbara Anne Eisenhower, 
19, Ike's granddaughter; and Fernando 
Echavarria-Uribe, 25, a Colombian in- 
surance executive whom she met on a 
1966 visit to Medellin, Colombia; in a 
simple ceremony attended by some 150 
guests, including Grandmother Mamie 
and Pat Nixon; in Valley Forge, Pa., 
thereby stealing a march on her broth- 
er David and Julie Nixon, whose wed- 
ding is planned for December. 


Married. Anne McDonnell Ford, 48, 
who has devoted her energies to char- 
ity work and maintaining her position 
in fashion’s Hall of Fame since her 23- 
year marriage to Henry Ford I] ended 
in divorce four years ago; and Deane 
Johnson, 50, senior partner in the Los 
Angeles law firm of O'Melveny & My- 
ers; both for the second time: in Daugh- 
ter Charlotte Ford Niarchos’ penthouse 
apartment; in Manhattan, 


Divorced. Troy Donahue, 32, idol ot 
the — race-you-to-the-beach-house-for-a- 
Pepsi set (A Summer Place, Palm 
Springs Weekend), by Starlet Valerie 
Allen, 28, on grounds of mental cru- 
elty (Val said he was always late to din- 
ner): after two years of marriage, no 
children; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Wendell Corey, 54, character 
actor and political activist; of a liver ail- 
ment: in Woodland Hills, Calif. Co- 
rey’s blue eyes could reflect the de- 
mentia of a paid killer (The Big Knife) 
or the dedication of a tough-talking psy- 
chiatrist (NBC-TV's The Eleventh Hour), 
and his career encompassed nearly 40 
films and TV shows in 21 years, Off- 
screen, he was one of Hollywood's most 
ardent Republicans, campaigned tireless- 
ly for Fellow Actor George Murphy's 
election to the Senate and was himself 
elected to the Santa Monica city council. 


Died. Eleanor Philby, 55, ex-wife ot 
Soviet counterspy Kim Philby, who fol- 
lowed her husband to Moscow after he 
defected from Great Britain in 1963, 
then came in from the cold after their 
separation two years later to write a 
treacly autobiography, The Spy | Loved; 
of cancer; in Mendocino, Calif. 


Died. Aleksei Kosterin, 72, Soviet 
writer and critic of the Communist re- 
gime; in Moscow (see THE WorLD), 


Died. Charles Munch, 77, famed con- 
ductor who led the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with elegance and ¢clat from 
1949 unul 1962: of a heart attack; 
while on concert tour; in Richmond, 
Va. In the 1930s, Munch was the toast 


58 


of Paris, where he was known as le 
beau Charles. Summoned to Boston to 
replace the old autocrat Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the stately conductor earned 
the admiration of his musicians for his 
easy, gracious manners; Bostonians re- 
sponded to his sense of drama and his 
flair for improvisation, A chronic under- 
rehearser who rarely directed any piece 
the same way twice, Munch was hap- 
piest with the music of the 19th cen- 
tury French Romantics, to which he 
brought a poetic vibrance of color and 
texture. Last year French Cultural Min- 
ister André Malraux hired him out of re- 
tirement to lead the newly formed Or- 
chestre de Paris, and though his health 
was failing, Munch was determined 
to be on the podium for the orches- 
tra’s first American tour this fall. “My 
heart may suffer.” he said, “but music 
never.” 


Died. Charley Goldman, 81, rugged 
little (5 ft. 1 in.. 115 Ibs.) prize-fight train- 
er who, in half a century, schooled hun- 
dreds of boxers, including Lightweight 
Champion Lou Ambers and Heavy- 
weight Champ Rocky Marciano: of a 
heart attack: in Manhattan. Goldman 
learned his ring tactics in the streets of 
South Brooklyn, fought Bantamweight 
Champion Johnny Coulon to a standoff 
in 1912. Two years later, Goldman 
turned to training, and his black derby 
and horn-rimmed glasses became a fa- 
miliar fixture at big-time bouts. “Train- 
ing a promising kid.” he once said, “is 
like putting a quarter in one pocket 
and taking a dollar out of another.” 


Died. Chauncey Sparks, 84, wartime 
Governor of Alabama, who started a for- 
mer Army Air Corps sergeant named 
George C. Wallace on a new career in 
1946 by giving him a $175-a-month as- 
sistant attorney general's job; of a heart 
attack; in Eufaula, Ala. 


Died. Augustin Cardinal Bea, 87, bril- 
liant Jesuit theologian who established 
the Vatican’s Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity in 1960 and labored un- 
remittingly to advance ecumenism; of 
a bronchial infection; in Rome. Called 
to Rome from his native Germany in 
1924, Bea became the Vatican's fore- 
most Biblical scholar, served for 13 
years as confessor to Pope Pius XII, 
was principal author of Pius’ encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu. which encour- 
aged previously forbidden _ scientific 
study of the Bible. As head of the Sec- 
retariat, he traveled to England, Greece, 
Switzerland and the U.S. to promote 
ecumenical communication. He cam- 
paigned fervently to persuade Vatican 
Council conservatives to agree to a dec- 
laration on the attitude of the Church to- 
ward non-Christians, a retraction of the 
charge that all Jews are guilty of Christ's 
Crucifixion, and a reaffirmation of Chris 
tianity’s Jewish roots. 





Where to apply* for 
the $15 gold card: 


If your income is above average and 
your credit is sound, get an Execu- 
tive Credit application from any of 
these banks.* 

If you already have a regular 
American Express Credit Card, apply 
at any of these banks for the addi- 


tional benefits of Executive Credit. 


ARKANSAS 
Mcliroy Bank, Fayetteville 


COLORADO 

American Heritage Bank & Trust Co., 
Colorado Springs 

Arapahoe Valley Bank, Littleton 

Cache National Bank of Greeley 

The Central Colorado Bank, Colorado Springs 

Oenver United States National Bank 

First Bank of Aurora 

First Westland National Bank, Lakewood 

Golden State Bank 

The Greeley National Bank 

Mercantile Bank & Trust Company, Boulder 

Middle Park Bank, Granby 

Republic National Bank of Englewood 

Weic County Bank, Greeley 

West Greeley National Bank 


ILLINOIS 

Deerfield State Bank 

Des Plaines National Bank 

First Arlington National Bank, Arlington Hts. 
First National Bank of Highland Park 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Barrington 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Evanston 
The First National Bank of Lake Forest 
Hyde Park Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago 
Merchandise Nationa! Bank of Chicago 
Michigan Avenue National Bank of Chicago 
Mount Prospect State Bank 

Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank 

State National Bank, Evanston 


INDIANA 

Bank of Inciana, N. A., Gary 

First-Merchants National Bank of Michigan City 

Hoosier State Bank of Indiana, Hammond 

Indiana Bank & Trust Company of Ft. Wayne 

The Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, 
Ft, Wayne 


KANSAS 
The Fourth National Bank & Trust Co., Wichita 
The Exchange Nationa! Bank of Atchison 


MICHIGAN 

Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 

Bank of Lansing 

Birmingham-Bicomfield Bank, Birmingnam 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, Midland 
Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit 

Peoples National Bank & Trust Co., Bay City 
The Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak 


MINNESOTA 
The Fifth Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 

Bank of Concord Village, St. Louis 

Bank of Crestwood, St. Louis 

Bank of St. Ann 

Central Missouri Trust Company, Jefferson City 
Clayton Bank 

First National Bank of Kansas City 

First National Bank in St. Louis 

Hampton Bank of St. Louis 

Mark Twain State Bank, Bridgeton 

Mercantile Trust Company, N.A,, St. Louis 
Missouri State Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis 
Normandy Bank, St. Louis 

Pine Lawn Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis 
South County Bank, St. Louis 


OHIO 

The Farmers National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Ashtabula 

The Sylvania Savings Bank Company 


OKLAHOMA 

The First National Bank & Trust Co. of Tulsa 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Company, Ardmore 
Security Bank & Trust Company, Miami 
WISCONSIN 

The Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee 

Tne Home Bank, Milwaukee 

Midland National Bank, Milwaukee 
Midtown State Bank, Milwaukee 

Park State Bank, Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
American National Bank of Cheyenne 


*#Applications limited to persons living in the 
mmediate area of any of these banks. 
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seems to be 


were offering a gold one for $15. 


The Executive Credit® Card costs 
$15 for the simple reason that it 
gives you more credit than any 
other credit card. 

At least a $2,000 line of bank 
credit. A cash reserve to use any 
way you want—for traveling 
money, shopping bargains, unex- 
pected expenses. 

A worldwide line of credit at 
American Express Travel Offices. 


Get up to $1,000 in funds over- 
seas, up to $500 in the U.S. 
@iccela-laeutBeltiaetace tke) meatelte 
sands of places that welcome the 
regular American Express Card 
—airlines, hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, gas stations, rent-a-cars, 
and specialty stores worldwide. 
You can cash personal checks 
for up to $500 in nearly a thou- 
sand banking locations in the 


U.S. and at American Express 
Travel Offices. 

You can convert American Ex- 
press bills over $100 into con- 
venient monthly payments. 

And because we think you de- 
serve to stand out in the crowd 
we made the Executive Credit 
Card gold. 

With credit like this, we 
couldn’t pick any other color. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Candor in Black and White 


Can a newspaper survive when its 
two publishers are in basic disagreement? 
That is the question facing the Man 
hattan Tribune, a weekly tabloid just 
started in New York. William Haddad, 
a member of the New York City School 
Board, and Roy Innis, National Di- 
rector of CORE, are not only of dif 
ferent color—Haddad is white, Innis 
black—but also hold rival views on in- 
tegration, Haddad is for it, Innis against. 
Sull, the editors believe that by airing 
disagreements in print they can help 
start a dialogue between increasingly em- 
bittered white and black communities 

Not that the Tribune plans to be just 
another organ of polemics. It wants, in- 
stead, to take a reasoned look at the af 


fairs of Harlem and the neighboring 
Upper West Side, the latter a some- 
what dowdy but vital area that em- 
braces a cluster of intellectuals, a sub 
stantially Jewish middle class and a 
smattering of just about every other 
race and religion. “Unlike most dai 


lies,” the Tribune announced, “we will 
not compete for hard news. Unlike many 
weeklies, we will be neither a com- 
munity bulletin board nor a pamphlet 
for angry manifestations.” With a 14- 
man staff—half black, half white—the 
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INNIS & HADDAD 
Investigation above all. 


paper hopes to reach an equally in- 
tegrated readership. Its projected circu- 
lation is 30,000. 

The first issue contains ingredients 
that should appeal to both races. One 
story tells about a Harlem group that 


is trying to bypass the city and or- 
ganize a separate school district that 
will report directly to the state. Lit- 


erary Critic Alfred Kazin contributes a 
whimsical appreciation of the Upper 
West Side: “Nowhere else I have ever 
lived is there such excess of money to 
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comfort, of comfort to taste, of taste to 
safety,” Above all, the Tribune plans to 
be a paper of investigation. For the 
first issue, a team of reporters did some 
comparison shopping and concluded that 
Harlem residents pay up to six times 
as much for prescription medicine as 
people on the West Side. Haddad, a one- 
time skilled investigative reporter for 
the New York Post, plans to follow up 
with exposés of the pervasive drug traf 
fic in Harlem 


In every issue, Haddad and Innis 
will debate in separate editorial col 
umns. “As the crescendo of black-mil 
itant demands rises,” writes Haddad, 


“itis becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between the old-fashioned 
Strom Thurmond segregationist policy 
of 1948 and the modern Roy Innis sep 
arationist philosophy of 1968.” Retorts 
Innis: “This society is racist and won't 
change.” Nevertheless, the two have 
some grounds for agreement. “Roy and 
I,” says Haddad, “are not such purists 
that we can’t isolate a problem and dis 
cuss it. We can both agree, for in- 
stance, on the need for developing black 
institutions.” They plan to start a jour 
nalism training program for Negro and 
Puerto Rican youngsters. And they both 
share an enthusiasm for an uphill en 


terprise: New York City is not notably 
hospitable to struggling young news- 
papers. The Tribune is getting some 


help, editorial as well as financial, from 
an advisory committee that includes 
Time Inc. Chairman Andrew Heiskell, 
New York Times Associate Managing 
Editor Abe Rosenthal and Harper's Edi 
tor Willie Morris. Basically, however, 
the editors are counting on the fact 
that blacks and whites are concerned 
enough about one another to share a 
common newspaper. 


COLUMNISTS 
Poll Watching, Chicago-Style 


While most pundits delivered weighty 
post-election analyses, Columnist Robert 
Novak provided one of the most mem- 
orable stories by going out on the beat at 
the precinct level. Instead of spending 
election night in front of a TV set, he 
prowled the polling places on Chicago's 
heavily Negro, heavily Democratic West 
Side. Local politicians bar newsmen 
from the polls, but Novak got poll watch- 
er’s credentials from a friendly Republi- 
can, and these enabled him to observe 
what he calls “democracy, Chicago- 
style.” Wrote Novak, in a column signed 
by himself and his partner, Rowland Ev- 
ans: “What we saw showed that lurid Re- 
publican charges, leveled for years, have 
not been exaggerated,” 

In a typical precinct in the 24th Ward, 
he reported, the voting was dominated 
by one man, the Democratic precinct 
captain. “A nod from the precinct cap 
tain allowed an unregistered voter to 





vote by merely signing an affidavit 
Whether he might vote in another pre 
cinct as well would be impossible to de- 
termine, Even more remarkable was 
what happened inside the voting booth 
Without asking whether any voter want 
ed help, the election judge entered the 
booth with every voter and instructed 
him to pull the Democratic straight 
party lever, breaking the state law. If 
the voter tarried more than 30 seconds 
and thus appeared to be splitting his tick 
et, the judge would reach inside to tap 
him on the shoulder or even 
the booth.” 

After they cast their ballots, many vot 


re-enter 
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NOVAK & EVANS 
Beat on the beat. 


ers were given white chits by the pre 
cinct captains. Chit in hand, each voter 
then left the polling place and entered 
an alley. Novak did not follow for fear 
of his own safety, but he implied that 
Chicago still has the best voters that 
money can buy. This was the kind of per 
formance that has come to be expected 
of the Evans-Novak team, which avoids 
pontificating and concentrates on ex 
amining the inner machinery of politics 

Evans and Novak were not alone in 
discovering election irregularities in Chi 
cago, The Chicago Daily News reported 
that Democratic precinct workers were 
rounding up derelicts from the streets 
and paying them SO0¢ each to register 
even though they had not been in Chi 
cago long enough to satisfy the res 
idence requirement. Nevertheless, the 
1968 elections apparently fell short of 
previous years when it came to dilly-Da 
leying. “This was the cleanest election 
we've had in Chicago in at least 20 
years,” said Charles Barr, head of a 
group of 5,000 Republicans who po 
liced the polls. In response, Mayor Daley 
suggested—not without cause—that re 
porters should investigate why, in the 
era of the voting machine, officials in 
some Republican-controlled precincts in 
Ilinois still insist on using paper ballots 
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ASTRONAUTS LOVELL, ANDERS & BORMAN 
Farther from home than any men before. 


SPACE 


Christmas at the Moon 


The U.S. has sent 17 manned mis- 
sions into space, but none has been as 
ambitious or adventurous as the next 
one On NASA's schedule. If all goes 
well, on the morning of Dec, 21 a 3,100- 
ton Saturn 5 will rise slowly from its 
pad at Cape Kennedy. Three days lat- 
er, Astronauts Frank Borman, James 
A. Lovell Jr. and William A. Anders 
will be spending Christmas Eve in the 
spaceship Apollo 8, farther from home 
than any men have ever been: they 
will be circling the moon. 

Shortly after lift-off, Apolle 8 will 
go into a “parking” orbit 115 miles 
above the earth. If mission controllers 
are satisfied that all the ship's systems 
are working properly, the final stage of 
the Saturn booster will be reignited dur- 
ing the second or third orbit. The re- 
sulting thrust will increase Apollo's 
speed to 24,000 m.p.h.—enough to free 
it from the earth’s environment and 
send it on a curving trajectory toward 
the moon. 

By the time Apollo approaches with- 
in 30,000 miles of its lunar target, tts 
speed will have tapered off to 2,100 
m.p.h. Then, as the moon's gravity be- 
gins to exert a stronger and stronger 
tug, Apollo will accelerate once more. 
To slow the spaceship down and place 
it in lunar orbit, Apollo's big engine 
will fire a strong braking blast. Fol- 
lowing two circuits of the moon, the en- 
gine will be used again to move Apol- 
lo’s orbit to 70 miles above the cra- 
tered Junar landscape, which the as- 
tronauts will survey and photograph, 
Eight revolutions later, the engine will 
be called on for a third—and crucial— 
firing. That jolt will enable the Apollo 
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to escape the moon’s gravitational pull 
and start the three astronauts speeding 
back to earth. Just 74 days after take- 
off, Apollo 8 should parachute into the 
Pacific. Total distance traveled (exclusive 
of the ten rides around the moon): near- 
ly half a million miles. 

Long Shot. For all the meticulous 
planning, NASA acknowledges that Apol- 
lo 8 involves greater risks than any of 
the previous manned space flights. Not 
only will the spacecraft be as many as 
three days away from a safe landing 
(v. no more than three hours in earth-or- 
biting missions), but it will be entirely de- 
pendent on its own propulsion system 
to break out of lunar orbit. If that lone 
engine should falter, the astronauts 
would be stranded, circling the moon 
with absolutely no hope of rescue. 

That danger is a long shot indeed. 
Apollo's engine has been checked count- 
less times in flight and on the ground. 
At the slightest hint of trouble, the mis- 
sion could be safely aborted at any of 
a dozen points along the way. Even as 
Apollo nears the moon, the astronauts 
will still be able to make a “no-go” de- 
cision. Should the spacecraft fail to be 
slowed down as planned, it can simply 
make a high-speed loop of the moon 
and head back toward earth. 

If NASA officials are jittery at all, it 
is because of heightened Soviet space ac- 
tivity. As NASA was announcing the 
Apollo flight plan, Russia’s unmanned 
Zond 6 was heading toward its own ren- 
dezvous with the moon. The Soviets 
also disclosed last week that in Oc- 
tober, Zond 5 had carried the first crea- 
tures around the moon—two turtles, 
some wine flics and meal worms. But 
the Russians were notably taciturn on de- 
tails of these missions. 

Some U.S. scientists speculated that 
with their second lunar shot in two 
months, the Russians might be making 


last-minute preparations for sending 
their own cosmonauts around the moon 
ahead of Apollo 8. Landing on the 
moon is something else again. The Rus- 
sians have yet to make a soft landing 
on an airless surface. By contrast, the un- 
manned U.S. Surveyor has touched 
down gently on the moon, and much 
the same system will be used in the 
lunar module (landing craft) that will 
finally take a man to the moon’s crust. 
After the flawless flight of Apollo 7 
last month, NASA leaders are so con- 
fident of Apollo 8's success that some 
of them are talking about a lunar land- 
ing after only one more Apollo mis- 
sion, instead of the two originally 
planned. After being shoved into an 
earth orbit early next year, Apollo 9 
will practice docking with a lunar mod- 
ule. Soon after, Apollo 10, whose three- 
man crew was picked last week, will 
travel to the moon. Once in lunar or- 
bit, two Apollo astronauts will descend 
in a lunar module to within 10 miles 
of the moon’s surface, then return to 
the command ship whirling overhead. 
That expedition, some NASA officials in 
Houston suggested, may yet be changed 
to an actual touchdown. If so, it could 
place Americans on the moon as early 
as next spring. More likely, the lunar 
landfall will be made at least two months 
later, during the flight of Apollo 11. 


TECHNOLOGY 
On a Cushion of Air 


Graceful as they are in the air, to- 
day's jetliners have become increasingly 
awkward on the ground. Taxiing under 
their own power, they use inordinate 
amounts of fuel; maneuvering them in 
maintenance areas and hangars is tough 
and time-consuming. And such troubles 
will only grow worse with the intro- 
duction of the 490-passenger Bocing 





AERO-GO'S LIFT-OFF CAR 
Bearing for the future. 
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For over one hundred years, one of the finest champagnes in the 
world has come from a town called Hammondsport? 


It was Spring 1867 in upstate New York. 
\ man in a top hat walked out of the 
doors of a stone and oak winery and 
onto the Hammondsport road. He 
cradled a clutch of Great Western 
champagne in his arms. He climbed up 
on a phaeton, jogged down to Elmira, 
rode the train to New York and steamed 
vit past Montauk to France 


He was off to Paris, ill the 


world were 


where 
vreat champagnes of the 
Great 


vathered In one gallery at othe 


Exhibition. It was there he was taking 
his Hammondsport champagne. 
judges, it was just a glass of 


Nw bottle, no label, no 


Jin the 
ch impayune, 

ime. 

Great Western champagne brought 
home the gold medal. And proved our 
theory true. To us, a champagne’s name 
and address meant little. It was its tast 
that would make it great. 

It has always been a very natural 
thing for us to make one of the world’s 


Great Western New 


Produced since 
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finest champagnes up in Hammonds- 
, 
port, four thousand miles from France. 


It’s as natural as the shale in our soil 


and the mists from our lake and the 


tastes they've given our grapes. It’s as 
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natural as the way we blend and age 
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these native tastes into the champagnes 
we want to produce. It’s as natural as 
the time we take to do it. 

k ven some } uropeans seem to agree. 
Last summer, another man cradled a 
bottle of Great Western champagne in 
his arms, took off from our hill in a 
small private plane, changed to a jet in 
New Montauk and 


landed in Brussels. They had gone to 


York, flew over 


a world competition for champagne 
and wines. They came back with our 
twelfth international medal 

QOur idea’s catching on, Not just with 
juries in Europe, but back home in 
America with more and more people 
becoming less surprised to learn that the 
champagne they liked at Cousin Fred’s 
wedding was Great Western, 

Io us, « hampagne is more than a re- 
gion in France. Champagne is an atti- 
tude, a way to make wine, Whether you 
make it in a big way in France or in a 
blink of a town in the state of New York. 
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FOR OPENERS? 


ectric can opener (with knife sharpener). A full 
ounces of solid die-cast metal. Heavy enough to 
can without tipping. /t’s automatic, too. Just 
can. The Udico does the rest. Opens the can 
the lid. Shuts itself off. How’s this for openers? 
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usewares 


747 and the supersonic transport. One 
way to solve the problem, say engi 
s Acro-Go Inc., is to 





neers of Seat 
keep the planes aloft even when they 
are on the ground, They have done 
just that by developing a device that 
can literally float giant jetliners over con 
crete aprons, taxiways and hangar floors 
on a cushion of air 

Hole in the Doughnut. Acro-Go's 
gadget goes to work after ground crews 
have rolled a plane’s wheels onto small 
dolly-like platforms. Underneath each 
platform are air bearings—flat disks 
made of plastic-fabric materials. When 
air is pumped into the disks, they as 
sume a doughnut shape, raising the plat 
form and its heavy load from 1 to 3 
in As the bearings become inflated 
air escaping through perforations in the 
doughnut seeps underneath it. That thin 
film of escaping air suspends platform 
and plane above the concrete surface 

Floating on air and practically freed 
from friction, a 160-ton Bocing 747 
can be pulled effortlessly around ai 
ports; it can even be shoved sideways 
in a cramped hangar by a small trac 
tor. The awkward task of cahbrating 
plane's compass will also be eased by 
the new device. The big planes will be 
floated onto a 46-ft, diameter turntable 
that will be suspended 3 in. above the 
ground on air bearings. A tractor will 
then turn the plane to any angle on the 
freely rotating turntable, eliminating 
considerable maneuvering and excessive 
wear on the tires 

In the Kitchen. Aero-Go is also build 
ing bearings for other uses, It has put 
them on experimental models of small 
airborne cars propelled by large fans 
and designed to move people as casily 
as planes. The Navy plans to use the 
bearings tor hauling giant ship propellers 
and shafts around the Pearl Harbor ship 
vard. NBC has bought air bearings to 
shift heavy bleachers around TV stu 
dios, and several manufacturers are al 
ready using them to move heavy equip 
ment and products across factory floors 
Air bearings placed under a one-ton ma 
chine, for example, enable a workman 
to move it across a smooth surface 
with a push of less than 15 Ibs. An 
other manufacturer, Airfloat Corp. ot 
Decatur, Ill, has designed air bearings 
for an eleven-ton concrete radiation 
shielding door at the Los Alamos Sci 
entific Laboratory, and for easily ma 
neuverable dental chairs 

Air bearings can be connected to 
any convenient source of compressed 
air and usually require little pressure 
Aero-Go has even developed a four-el 
ement air bearing device that will en 
able a housewife to shove a 600-Ib 
refrigerator around the kitchen floor 
Its power source: the exhaust air flow 
of an ordinary vacuum cleaner 








Because an aircraft's metallic structures and 
its electronic instruments can cause na 
netic compass to give incorrect readin the 
compass must | adjusted after installation 
as the plan pivoted through a full circk 
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An altimeter is just one of 
hundreds of components on every U.S. 
Air Force plane. Each is a potential 
trouble spot. The Air Force has skilled 
mechanics to detect faulty parts on 
the ground, and it has given them 
ss toa UNIVAC 
system to locate replacement parts 
from inventory in a matter of seconds. 
And, the parts can be delivered to the 
flight line in about twelve minutes. 

The warehouse location, quantity 
on hand and cost of 65,000 parts is in 
the memory of a UNIVAC real-time 
computer system. 

When the mechanic orders a 





acc 


real-time computer 


replacement altimeter, the computer 
notifies issue clerks and indicates where 
it’s stored. The computer checks its 
memory again. This time to see how 
many altimeters should be on hand. If 
inventory is now too low to meet 
expected demand, it initiates a re-order 
and updates accounting records for 
Base Level Supply 

Multiply that altimeter order by 
a few hundred an hour and you havea 
rough idea how much work the Air 
Force gets out of this UNIVAC inventory 
system. A total system with 
forecasting, control and cost-cutting 
functions built in. 





There’s a UNIVAC system at virtu- 
ally every Air Force base. 166 systems 
to be more precise. All equipment 
and procedures are the same. Personnel 
have to be trained only once to use any 
of them. 

UNIVAC computer systems are also 
being used by people in business, 
government and science. And you don’t 
have to own an air force to have one 
working for you 


UINIVAC 


Univac is saving a lot of people a lot of time. 


YSPERRY RAND 





According to the altimeter 
this plane is at 31,500 feet. 


Air Force mechanics can ask a computer system for a new altimeter. They can get it delivered in about twelve minutes. 
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PIANISTS 


The Artist as Culture Hero 


Van Cliburn is not only a major pi- 
anist of the younger generation, but a 
culture hero as well—right up there 
with the Beatles and Marshall McLuhan 
Contrary to the more conventional pat 
terns of the music business, he makes 
fine music that sells. In the ten 
years since he won the Tchaikovsky 
Competition in Moscow, he has sold 
3,000,000 albums—more than 1,000,000 
of them the version of the Tchaikovsky 
First Piano Concerto that vanquished 
Moscow. His collection, My Favorite 
Chopin, has been on the classical best 
seller lists for 138 weeks 

Sensing the Currents. Now RCA has 
released Cliburn’s first recording in two 
years: Chopin's Second and Third Pi- 
ano Sonatas. Why so long between 
disks? The reason is that Cliburn has 
been growing increasingly finicky about 
his work in the studio. “During these 
two years,” he says, “I've probably cut 
another half-dozen pieces that I've re- 
jected. To me, a record is so perma- 
nent that I must be very careful of 
what I release.” 

He need not worry about his new 
album. Cliburn's natural equipment is 
just right for Chopin. He has a pow- 
erful and precise technique, a gift for 
tracing long, soaring lines out of de- 
tailed figurations, and an innately taste- 
ful musicality that spurns either maud- 
lin moonbeams or brittle bravura. He 
puts it all to work in the Byronic 
B-Minor Third Sonata, playing with 
dash, sweep and refined lyricism. His 
performance of the Second, in B-flat mi- 
nor, offers something more. Although 
not the performance of a mellow master 
like Rubinstein, it displays a subtle feel 
ing for the shifting, subterranean cur- 
rents of Chopin's emotion. There is an 
urgency in the scherzo, a brooding 
pathos in the famous funeral march, a bi- 
zarre mysteriousness in the final skit 
tering octaves, which Anton Rubinstein 
described as the winds of night blow 
ing over churchyard graves 

Keeping the Momentum. Cliburn. 
now 34, has not always played so well 
in recent years. In Manhattan 
three of his appearances in the 


also 


alone, 
past 
a performance 
of Chopin's Piano Concerto No. I with 
the New York Philharmonic in May— 
were considerably off his best form 
Some of Cliburn’s admirers believe 
that such lapses—as well as the length- 
ening pauses between record releases- 
result from the strain of trying to be 
both an artist and a commercial phe- 
nomenon in the music business. To keep 
up the momentum that started in Mos- 
cow in 1958, Cliburn plays a punishing 
concert schedule of well over 100 ap- 
pearances a year. At fees that start at 
$7,500 for a solo appearance, this means 
that he makes something like a million 


[Wo seasons—espec ially 
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dollars a year, including record royalties 

although he coyly denies that he is 
rich (“Heavens, no!"’), Furthermore, the 
travel, the friendship of the famous, 
the adoring crowds and the publicity 
are heady stimulation to someone who 
is instinctively a performer. “I'm not 
the kind of person who would want to 
confine himself to playing in his own 
salon,” Cliburn admits 

Evading the Question. But is this 
kind of headlong, exhausting career com- 
patible with the study, reflection and ar- 
tistic growth required by a talent such 
as Cliburn’s? He alone really knows 
the answer. Occasionally he has spoken 
to friends about cutting down his sched- 





COMPOSERS 


Hector the Ferocious 

“A lot of people have been rude 
about Hector Berlioz,” says English Con- 
ductor Colin Davis, and he wishes they 
would quit. Alas, poor Berlioz has suf- 
fered more than his share. In 1829, 
when he was 25, he submitted his pas- 
sionately theatrical piece for soprano 
and orchestra, Cléopdtre, to the Prix de 
Rome committee. It was rejected with 
a scolding from one of the judges, who 
said, “You refuse to write like every- 
body else. Even your rhythms are new 
You would invent new modulations if 
such a thing were possible.” The story 
goes that when Gioachino Rossini was 
shown Berlioz’ score for the Symphonic 
Fantastique, he examined it for five min- 


ADRIAN SIEGEL 





CLIBURN IN RECORDING SESSION 
Neither maudlin moonbeams nor brittle bravura. 


ule, taking a rest. Yet he is now booked 
through October 1970, with no respite 
in sight. And in his excessively reserved 
public statements, he does not like to 
concede that a possible conflict exists. 
He waves away the difficulties of being 
a culture hero with vague talk of “good 
experience” and “weighing one factor 
against another.” Asked whether a pi- 
anist in his 30s—no longer a newcomer, 
not yet a grey eminence 
decisions about the direction of his ca- 
reer, he evades the question with a bor- 
rowed quip: “Fritz Kreisler once said 
that between 25 and 35 you're too 
young to do anything well; after 35 
you're too old.” 

Stull, Kreisler’s own achievements late 
in his career indicated that he did not be- 
lieve that. Cliburn’s achievements so 
far indicate that he should not believe 
it either, After all, performances as im- 
pressive as his new recording of Cho- 
pin sonatas show that he is neither too 
young nor too old to do something 
very well indeed 
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‘Thank goodness, this 
Recently Pierre Boulez 
complained, only half in jest, that Ber- 
lioz “has only got two chords.” 

That is not true, of course, but even 
if it were, it would not bother Davis 
‘It's the whar of music that Berlioz is in 
terested in, not the How,” explains Davis 

He appeals to me because of his mix- 
ture of ferocity and tenderness. And by 
ferocity | don’t mean bloodthirstiness. | 
mean voltage, energy, fire. I love the ex- 
plosions, the wildness, the terror in his 
music, There are very few composers 
who manage to generate terror. Berlioz 
really does. He can frighten you.” 

Snakish Slide. To prove his 
Davis is currently engaged in a Berlioz 
bash during a four-week guest stand 
with the New York Philharmonic at 
Manhattan’s Lincoln Center. At the 


point, 


concept of the ideal orchestra size 
was itself fairly frightening: an ensemble of 
465 players featuring 242 harps 
30 pianos, 16 French horns and 20 cymbals 


Berlioz 


strings, 30 
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for Christmas—for all occasions... 
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DAVIS 


It's the what, 


opening concert, devoted entirely to 
OLOGNE Berlioz works, the audience clearly got 
the idea of what Davis means by vol 
tage and terror. The first composition 
was the overture to Les Francs-Juges 


JANE EAST 


A MAN'S C 


in unfinished opera about the secret vig- 
ilante courts that terrorized Germany 
in the Middle Ages. The overture, as 


AFTER SHAVE from $2.50 
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As an alternate fragrance, try Jade East CORAL or Jade East GOLDEN LIME Davis says, “has a sort of white-hot en 
ergy. In the middle there is the most pa- 


thetic, square melody that is savaged 
by the rest of the orchestra. It’s like 
some virgin being taken through the 
most disgraceful scenes.” 

The overture was followed by the ma 
ligned Cléopdtre composition, sung by 
rhe agreement of merger between Mezzo Beverly Wolff, and several ex 
cerpts from the dramatic symphony 
Romeo and Juliet, The first is charged 


Owens-I llinois, Inc. with imaginative pictorial touches—for 


example, the snakish slide of the violas 





und cellos as Cleopatra clasps the asp 
and to her bosom. In Romeo and Juliet, Ber- 
lioz shows that he can be as tender 
with Shakespeare's young lovers as he 
is terrifying with Cleopatra. Berlioz did 
not, however, always have to rely on 
emotional pressure. The overture to the 
comic opera Beatrice and Benedict 
which Davis played at his third concert 
last week, is a masterpiece of witty un 
derstatement that perfectly graces the 
champagne gaiety of the entire work 
A Golden Age. Berlioz’ gift of wit 
and energy has helped to make him 
much more popular today than he was 
in his own time. His music contains al- 
most no padding. As Davis says, “There 
are no long recapitulations such as you 
find in Wagner.” Another reason for Ber 
lioz’ current favor is that he is almost 
never cloying or sentimental. “His great 
r pr ara ‘ est piece is his opera The Trojans,” 
LAZARD Lt RERES & ( 0. sap tive “and isan up the whole 
work of the man. In that world of Ae- 
neas and his gang, you may swear, and 
you may pound your fist against the 
wall, but you accept your fate in the 
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BERLIOZ 
not the how. 
end and you go down with dignity 
The ideal of Berlioz’ life was to search 
tor a love that didn't really exist on 
this planet. All his work is a sort of mon 
ument to a lost, golden age.” 

Since the death of Sir Thomas Bee 
1961, Davis has become Brit 
ain’s greatest champion of Berlioz. In 
number of recordings alone, he has al 
ready Su Thomas and ts 
quickly catching up to another Berlioz 
specialist, the late Charles Munch. Da 
VIS issued superb the 
Symphonie Fantastique du 
Christ, Beatrice Harold 
in Italy and a overtures 
Last summer he taped 
and Juliet, Next year he 
cord The Trojans and the Requiem 

One of Davis’ distinguishing traits as 
a conductor, whether in the styles of Mo 

irt, Stravinsky, Handel or Berlioz, 1s 
that he never settles for the sensational 
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collection of 
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complete Ro 


meo will re 


Toscanini, he believes that for any 





given piece of music there is a basic 
tempo with which it can be organized 
Many conductors speed up here, slow 
down there, as they see fit. Not Davis 
“You cant get a big line if you are 
going to be distracted by il the beau 
t.ful things that happen on the way 

he says. “You've got to bow to them 
but you must not be deviated from 


your grand purpose. It’s like looking at 


rls on the street when you're driv 











ing: you'd soon have an accident 

Davis has been mentioned as a fu- 
ture candidate for the directorship of 
the New York Philharmonic or the Bos 
ton Symphony. But he is in no hurry 
He has just finished his first vear as 
chief conductor of the BBC Symphony 
and is under contract for two more 
years, “Then we will have to see,” he 
says. “I'm still a believer that the best 
years of a man are between 50 and 
75." In that case, Davis will just have 


to wait. He is only 41 
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ART 





The Avant-Garde: Subtle, Cerebral, Elusive 


FoR the past nine years, Robert Ry- 
man, 38, a shy, quiet, Tennessee- 
born part-time art teacher, has lived in 
Manhattan lofts and tenements and 
painted “naked” pictures. That is to 
say, he covers rectangles of metal, can- 
vas or paper with white paint and then, 
instead of framing them or stretching 
them, he mounts them as close to the 
wall as he can get them, sometimes sta- 
pling them directly to the plaster, The ef- 
fect is unnerving. The wall seems to 
have developed a gaping hole. 
Ryman’s pictures are so unsettling, 


PETER POLYMENAKOS 





2 


—— 


‘is 
SARET’S METAL TUMBLEWEEDS 
Commitment to the concept. 


in fact, that some who see them for 
the first time laugh outright. He finally 
made his first commercial sale a month 
ago. Moreover, Ryman is no longer 
alone. For the past year or so, a dozen- 
odd other, younger artists have been pro- 
ducing pictures or sculptures that share 
his work’s maddeningly artless look. 

Bill Bollinger, 29, makes dumb-look- 
ing sculptures that consist of a piece of 
rope slung from floor to ceiling. Keith 
Sonnier, 27, puddles flimsily sensuous 
Dacron on the floor. David Lee, 31, 
hangs clear sheets of plastic from the raf- 
ters. Richard Tuttle, 27, tacks up wrin- 
kled octagons of canvas. 

Pure Dirt. In enlightened 1968, even 
New York's moderately avant-garde crit- 
ics are prepared to agree with Tuttle 
that yes, indeed all this may be art. 
But what kind of art? Some call it “an- 
tiform,” for its outlines—or rather, its 
conspicuous efforts to avoid them. Oth- 
ers call it “process art,” for it proudly 
shows off the marks of the process by 
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which it was made. Another term is 
“conceptual art,” for in every case, the 
concept behind the piece is infinitely 
more impressive than the workmanship. 
And “conceptual art,” everybody agrees, 
is deliberately made hard to understand: 
subtle, cerebral, elusive, private, intense 
(see color pages). 

Despite the lack of a label, a few ad- 
venturous dealers have been setting the 
new work out in galleries. The year has 
seen esthetic wonders running from al- 
gae to soft obelisks, and constructions in- 
corporating words, photographs, chicken 
wire, sulphur and thin air. In September 
Manhattan was treated to the spectacle 
of James Lee Byars, 36, parading more 
than 300 votaries along East 66th Street 
in a communal robe. There were the 
“earthworks” artists at the Dwan Gal- 
lery, who had assembled works replete 
with peat and petroleum jelly. Mean- 
while, their leader, Walter de Maria, 33, 
was filling three rooms of a Munich gal- 
lery with eight tons of “pure dirt, pure 
earth, pure land.” 

Negative Cube. The antic spirit that 
animates the earthworks movement has 
been cavorting in Manhattan for at least 
one year—ever since putty-nosed Claes 
Oldenburg, 39, dumfounded the city 
with his contribution to its outdoor 
sculpture festival. Oldenburg can always 
be counted on to do the unaccountable. 
He was raised in Chicago, studied Eng- 
lish at Yale, but switched to art at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and came to 
New York in 1956 to pioneer artistic 
happenings. He staked out new frontiers 
for pop art with his plaster foodstuffs, 
which he sold at his 1961 Lower East 
Side Store. (The businessman who 
bought his plaster pies for $900 then 
values them at $12,000 today.) 

Oldenburg had gone on from plaster 
to vinyl and canvas. In 1962 he dreamed 
up monster hamburgers and bed-size pis- 
tachio ice-cream cones. Since then he 
has sketched a myriad of delightful “pro- 
posed colossal monuments” for Man- 
hattan, including a giant Teddy bear 
for Central Park, and a mountainous 
baked potato for the front of the Plaza 
Hotel. Conceivably, Manhattan's festival 
organizers also expected him to whip 
up the baked potato. Instead, he had 
the city hire two gravediggers, who dug 
a 3-ft. by 6-ft. hole in Central Park, 
then carefully filled it in. He called it 
“an underground sculpture.” 

“It seemed perfectly valid to me,” 
says Oldenburg today. “A kind of iden 
tification with earth, a recognition that 
earth is worth looking at, like sculp- 
ture. Taking the earth out of the ground, 
you are left with a cube, a nice geo- 
metric piece like Tony Smith's box, 
while the mound we excavated was a 
ground-up cube. We had a_ negative 
and positive cube—a conceptual thing.” 
To most people, of course, a hole in 





the ground remains a hole in the ground. 
Who would ever think of it as a neg- 
ative cube? Only a conceptual artist 
like Claes Oldenburg, who delights in 
the play of the mind above all, in the 
thousand fantasies that supplement his 
visual riddles. 

To Oldenburg, his soft and cuddly toi- 
let, with its water tank dipping to a U 
in the middle, suggests the Winged Vic- 
tory. A magnified drainpipe incorporates 
the notion of a phallus and an el- 
ephant’s trunk. Cigarettes on a tray look 
like cannons (he kicked the habit of 
three packs a day). Oldenburg’s pro- 
posed colossal monuments were never 
meant to be built. Who wants a 650-ft.- 
high Teddy bear in Central Park? But 
they are real nonetheless—they exist in 
the form of drawings, as “concepts” rath- 
er than sculpture. 

Aggressive Medium. For nearly a 
decade, or since Robert Rauschenberg 
hung a tire on a stuffed goat and Andy 
Warhol began painting the soup can, art- 
ists have labored to create simple, ob- 
vious public art. They used colors that 
screamed; painting was likely to have 
hard-edged forms; sculpture was geo- 
metric, intended as foeal points in pla- 
zas. Today the trend is in the opposite 
direction: artists are deliberately going 
underground. Even though they may 
use people as part of their sculptures— 
as does Byars—their purposes remain ar- 
cane and enigmatic. 

“The pendulum = swings,” explains 
Richard Tuttle. “Pop was with the com- 
mercial image. It was a fight against 
the esoteric thing of abstract expres- 
sionism. Now this esoteric thing is com- 
ing back.” Adds De Maria: “These works 
are secret—hard to get to. They put com- 
mitment back into art.” 

Minimal Sculptor Robert Morris, 37, 
argues that the new compulsion to record 
the process owes much to action painters 
like Jackson Pollock, whose huge drip 
canvases were a tapestry of color—and 
a record of the act. “Pollock had no heirs 
in the 1950s,” says Morris. “But now 
people are involved with the physicality 
of art, in the all-overn&s, the aggressive- 
ness of the medium, ingthe material hav- 
ing its own properties.” 

A Rope Is an Idea. One change 
has been the new emphasis on soft, 
amorphous Oldenburgian constructions, 
works that fold and change from day to 
day. They share sloppiness and seeming 
crudity, Museumgoers in Chicago and 
Milwaukee this year found themselves 
climbing inside semitransparent, womb- 
like constructions by Frank Lincoln 
Viner and Jean Lindner. Unlike Olden- 
burg’s work, these works depict no rec- 
ognizable object, but like it, they change 
with the touch of a human hand. 

“Things are still well made,” insists 
Keith Sonnier, “but the artists are sneak- 
ier about it.” Sometimes indeed they 
are so sneaky that their craftsmanship 
eludes the viewer altogether. Bruce Nau- 
man, 26, at Manhattan’s Leo Castelli 
Gallery last February, showed off crude 
fiber glass forms, limp latex-and-cloth 
sculptures, and a stuttering neon sign 
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In six years, the whimsical household gods of Claes Oldenburg 


have gone from solid to soft to the almost totally disembodied 
TH F SO FT SCEN F In foreground are his early plaster foods (1961-63). Behind, a 
monumental soft ice-cream cone, tires toilet telephone 
cigarette butts and drainpipe (1962-67). At the rear. a blowup 


of a 1967 “monument” for Chicago—a giant ghostly clothespin 
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THE FLUID LINE: Sharing Oldenburg’s fascination with clude Keith Sonnier, who shaped the delicate pink Dacron 
flexibility are the younger “process artists,” whose works em- skein at his feet, and Bruce Nauman, one of process art’s pro- 
ploy crude, movable or all-but-invisible materials—and hence genitors, who made kis tan burlap-and-latex piece back in 


look still in the process of creation. From left to right, they in- 1965. The picture above Nauman is by Michael Goldberg 











(not present), who daubs pastel and oil onto interlocking pan- to the floor, Robert Morris, the movement's senior ideol- 
els. Robert Ryman is seated on a ladder before one of his ogist, piles heavy slabs of indt strial grey felt in many ways 
paintings, made of white-painted beige sheets of paper mount Richard Tuttle tacks octagons of wrinkled canvas to the wall 
ed close to the wall, Bill Bollinger bolts his lifelines of rope and Davfd Lee hangs clear sheets of plastic from the ceiling 














FELT HORROR: German Artist Joseph Beuys sug 
gests a concentration camp with | beams and slabs cov- 
ered with felt, Red Cross blanket, plus what looks like 


a Stretcher, operating tables and electrical gear 





CERTIFIED SATIRE: Walter de Maria mocks “hard” 


esthetics with gleaming stainless-steel High Energy Bar. 


It qualifies as a “work of art,” says the fine print, only 


when accompanied by its certificate 


VANISHING ACT: Nauman’s le 
quoting Philcsopher Ludwig Wit 


id tree plaque 








snstein is pro- 


grammed to disappear as bark grows over it 








FLEXIBLE USABLE: The House Is 
a uly is a tentlike 
Brazil's Lygia Clark 


womblike en 
vironment by 


Munich 


20ers 


BURIED FANTASY In 
Walter de Maria invited gall 
to contemplate three rooms filled with 


Gallerygoers must first crawl through 


it, then stumble across surfaces to- 
tally covered with colored balls. 


dirt two feet deep. He calls it “con- 
cept art, which can be just as strong 
in ideas as real sensations.” 
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that proclaimed “The true artist: helps 
the world by revealing mystic truths.” 
Minimalist Morris blossomed forth at a 
Castelli spring show with billowing grey 
strips of industrial felt 

The Bykert Gallery last week was 
showing the work of Alan Saret, 23 
oversized tumbleweeds of chicken wire 
Saret once dumped 200 Ibs. of sulphur 
on the gallery floor. Was it meant to 
be salable? Perhaps not, for a surpris- 
ingly large number of the process art 
that the buying 
and selling art has been overemphasized 


ists teel business of 


“My art has nothing to do with ser 
vicing collectors,” snorts David Lee. “It's 
art for living, fer turning on with.” Rath 


er than produce art that would sell, he 
supports himself by carpentry and writ 


ing. “IL feel ridiculous, selling my work 
atu gallery.” says Bollinger, who would 
preter to make his work in quantity 
and sell it cheaply at a department 


store. “To me, a rope is a simple, phys 
ical expression of an idea, a way of con- 


veying information. What gives a man 
power today is not what he has, but 
what he knows. The gallery system is 


out of tune with the times.” 

Pushing the Limits. This does not 
mean that far-out art lacks for collectors, 
Manhattan Publisher Eugene Schwartz, 
for one, ts fascinated. “Painting has been 
getting complicated again, brushwork 
and expressionism are coming back,” he 
says, citing the expressively sprayed can 
vases of Jules Olitski and the newly fluid 
pictures of Larry Poons. “New art is dis- 
turbing to everybody,” warns a big pop 
collector, Robert Scull, who is also a ma 
jor patron of the newer art. “It takes a re 
alignment of your computer to like it.” 
Says Jan van der Marck, director of Chi- 
go's Museum of Contemporary Art: 
“They are doing just what the pop artists 
did; they are pushing the limits of the 
acceptable ~ 

What draws Van der Marck especially 
to the conceptualists ts their fascination 








DE MARIA AT MUNICH DIRT SHOW 
All in the mind. 
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with the mutable. They build works 
out of air, fire, water, and what- 
ever else changes with the passage of 
tume. Indeed, the most exasperating as- 
pect of conceptual art is how it some 
times almost fades away altogether, force 
ing the to visualize something 
he cannot see—to respond to some “in 
feature that exists outside and 
bevond the picture. Walter de Maria 
painted two parallel lines on the Mo- 
jave Desert, photographed them coming 
in the distance, and 
the picture. Since the lines 
have long since blown away, does the 
actually exist? De Maria 
the minds of those who 
have seen the photograph, and exper 
ienced from it a shadow of the un- 
canny sensation he felt walking between 
the lines and feeling them pressing in 

The same argument true for 
the projects evolved by Manhattan-based 
Christo, 33, for wrapping trees. nudes. 
museums. The concept is as 
Dada; Man Ray once packaged a sew 
ing machine. But Christo’s projects are 
more grandiose—so vast that most ex 
ist Only as models and photomontages 
Finally, this summer for Kassel’s Doc 
umenta show, he constructed a 29-storv 
high package of pure air with the aid 
of five cranes. half a dozen engineers 
the British Rhine army and materials 
contributed by a German chemical firm 
It was valued at $60,000. Which is 
more real. the models or the construc 
tion? Christo answers the eerie reality 
of the package itself, his sardonic com 
ment on Western man’s obsession with 
packaging everything from peanuts to 
private lives 

Caesarean Zipper. The fascination 
with soft, cerebral art has sprung up 
abroad the U.S. It is to 
he seen in the work of Diisseldorf’s Jo- 
seph Beuys. 47, whose chilly. grey en 
vironment aims to summon up the ghost 
of concentration camps past, as well as 
in Vienna’s Walter Pichler, 32, whose 
electronic helmet turns the wearer's 
voice to peeps. At the Venice Biennale, 
there were the five claustrophobic pouch 
es designed by Brazil's Lygia Clark and 
titled The House ls a Body: 
Were Invited to scramble through to ex 
perience all the pleasures and traumas 
of intrauterine life, from penetration to 
expulsion, Some participants find it so 
terrifying that Sculptress Clark rigged 
Up a “Caesarean zipper” to extract faint 
ers and weepers 

“I don’t care about my objects,” an 
nounces Pichler. “Most of them are 
worn out after two exhibitions anyway 
What matters is the way I got to those ob- 
jects, the idea behind them.” Lygia Clark 
some time ago came to the personal con 
viction that “the object as art no long 
er existed. What remained of importance 
was only the act.” 
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And just because such artists are no 
longer concerned with permanence, they 
ure free to use perishable materials with 
out qualms. As a result, Claes Old 
enburg may well be the first artist in 
history to develop a body of work that 





CHRISTO ASSEMBLING BALLOON 
Monument in the package. 


is solt and changeable, coolly intellectual 
and at the same time warmly droll. “I 
am for an art that unfolds like a map, 
that you can squeeze like your sweet- 
ie’s arm, or kiss like a pet dog.” he 
once noted. And his work is all of that 
Nominally, it depicts car parts and 
household appliances, but at the same 
time it suggests human softness, human 
vulnerability, “I never make people.” 
he points out. “I make representations 
of things that relate to bodies, so that 
the body sensation is passed on.” 

It is this indefinable “body sensation’ 
that haunts all of the new art, in 
way or another. and brings the best of 
it stingingly alive. Even David 
clear sheets require a body moving be 


one 


Lee's 


tween them to make the composition 
complete. “What I am doing,” reflects 
Lygia Clark, “could almost be called 


art for the blind, but for the rest of us 
it is important too, We do everything 
so automatically that we have forgotten 
the poignancy of smell, of physical an 
guish, of tactile sensations of all kinds.” 

Thus, whether the art is abstract, play 
ful or simply aimed to astound the sens 
es or stagger the imagination, each work 
retains a sense that an individual con 
ceived it and executed it by hand. More 
over, he did it for a purpose—to make 
the viewer look, and feel, and think 
The artist may speak from underground 
but he retains, in an elliptical way, his 
traditional role. It is to make his fellow 
man more aware, not only ot his ann 
iety but also of the beauty that lurks at 
his fingertips, in the materials of ev 
ervday existence 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


Journey to Nowhere 

The caricature always assumes an ait 
of superiority to its subject, the imi- 
tation one of inferiority. In | Love You, 
Alice B. Toklas, Peter Sellers gives a su- 
perior caricature of a middle-class Amer- 
ican, but he is imprisoned in an infe- 
rior imitation comedy. 

He plays an upright, uptight Los An- 
es lawyer named Harold Fine with a 
surfeit of standard comic woes: asth 
ma, a meaningless job, a possessive fian- 
cée, a Jewish mother. One sunny day a 
psychedelicate girl (Leigh Taylor 
Young) bakes him a bunch of groovy 
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TAYLOR-YOUNG & SELLERS IN “TOKLAS 
Talent without taste. 


brownies from an Alice B. Toklas Cook 
Book recipe that specifies a few pinch- 
es of hashish. Harold promptly blows 
his mind and his job, puts on a hippie 
face and runs off with the girl, But as 
his hair grows down to his shoulders 
his troubles run up to his ears. Mama 
kvetches on the phone, 40 hippies move 
into his pad, taking over bed and bird; 
even his asthma returns. Harold dis 
covers that he can neither retreat to 
Straightsville nor advance to Nirvana. 

Along the journey to nowhere, Sell- 
ers displays a few glimmers of the comic 
genius that once made him seem like a 
chip off the old Chaplin, notably in a hi- 
larious Spanish-Yiddish-English brou- 
haha involving his mother and eleven 
Mexican whiplash-injury clients. But 
most of the time, the movie reduces 
him to elephantine gestures and TV- 
sized jokes. As he runs into the fade- 
out, a passing hippie asks him where 
he is going, “I don’t Know,” Sellers an 
swers. “There must be someplace,” The 
line sums up both this meandering mov- 
ie and the flickering career of a gifted 
clown who has talent to burn but no 
taste in) scripts. 
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Requiem for a Quarterback 

The most improbable bestseller of 
1967 was Paper Lion, in which that pro 
amateur, George Plimpton, 
gave a Mittyesque account of his pre 
tryout with the Detroit Lions’ 
football team. Now comes an instant re- 
play of Plimpton’s adventure. presum 
ably aimed at the millions of armchair 
quarterbacks who spend every Sunday 
afternoon in the fall glued to the pro 
vames on TV. As a film, unfortunately, 
Paper Lion has all the interest of a five- 
yard penalty; it sadly lacks both the 
charm and sensitivity of the original 

The first of the film's difficulties is 
that it seems to be twice removed from 
reality. Plimpton’s sly, unobtrusive nar 
ration allowed the reader to feel for him 
self the manifold agonies of the pro 
fessional athlete: the pain of learning 
how to merge head with helmet. the hu- 
miliation of fumbling a hand-off, the 
confusion of trying to study a play 
book crammed with inscrutable dia 
grams. The movie gives Alan Alda the 
doubly difficult task of playing the role 
of Plimpton the sophisticated writer who 
is playing the role of Plimpton the 
ten-thumbed quarterback. Alda looks 
enough like George—and is clearly no 
better as an athlete—but his perform- 
ance conveys littke of the book's vi- 
carious terrors. The film depends tor 
its humor on a sequence of listless sight 
gags: Alda sprawling on his face dur- 
ing calisthenics; Alda jamming his fin 
gers on the snap from the center; Alda 
lobbing a wobbly pass into a conve- 
niently placed waterbucket 

Broad Backs. Though an unabashed 
paean to the mystique of pro football, 
the movie performs a mild disservice 
to the athletes themselves. Plimpton 
wrote of football players as sensitive peo- 
ple, worried about injuries and the chal 
lenge of younger, faster rookies, fearful 
of the day when the team could no long- 
er use them. always inwardly satisfied 
by the crisp precision of a well-exe 
cuted play. The Lions. playing them 


fessional 


season 


selves with obvious relish in the film, 
live up to the unfortunate image that 


the public expects—cretinous, backslap 
ping behemoths. 

In one memorable scene, the plot ts ac 
tually overlooked. and Paper Lion at- 
tains brief beauty as a documentary on 
pro football. For ten silent minutes, the 
Lions prepare for a preseason exhibition 
game with the St. Louis Cardinals. With 
the unsmiling dignity of bullfighters, the 
players in the dressing room tape up 
their scarred knees and ribs, drop their 
false teeth and rings into a_ trainer's 
cigar box, suddenly smash their shoul- 
der pads in explosive bursts against a 
tile wall. The game itself is a vivid 
swirl of colors and curses, as the sweat 
ing players pound out their fury against 
the enemy, then sit alone. gasping and 
retching on the bench. When Alda final- 


ly takes the field to re-enact Plimpton’s 
quarterbacking blunders, he becomes an 
unwelcome intruder, making a simple 
game out of a serious ritual filled with 
thunder and grace 


Bad Trip 


Full-length cartoon features have been 
based on novels (Gulliver's Travels), 
fairy tales (Snow White), even classical 
music (Fantasia). Yellow Submarine 
may be the first to be based on a song. 
Recorded in 1966, the Beatles’ jaunty 
single was jolly good nonsense that even 
a tune-deaf kid could sing. It was also 
a sly euphemism for a drug-inspired 
freak-out. The movie ends up as a cu 
rious case of artistic schizophrenia. The 
score includes several hits by the Beat- 


les and just as many misses. The plot 





CARTOON BEATLES IN “SUBMARINE’ 
Punjabs passing for wit. 


and the animation seem too square tor 
hippies and too hip for squares, Chil 
dren, as usual, are caught between. 

One morning in Liverpool, George, 
John, Paul and Ringo are approached 
by a troubled man in a canary-colored 
boat. His country, he announces, Is in 
the hands of the Blue Meanies. The 
boys hop aboard and eventually arrive 
at Pepperland, where they conquer the 
villains—who look like angry Rorschach 
blots—with that worn weapon LOVE. 

In search of a visual mode for its sub- 
ject, West German animator Heinz Edel- 
mann furiously ransacks the past. From 
the mannerists, he borrows “shot colors” 
—red blending into orange, blue fading 
into green. He employs the whiplash 
and the curvilinear strokes of art nou 
veau. He features the upholstered mon 
sters of comic strips, the impudent whim- 
sy of Dada, the vibrating poster art of 
Peter Max. The eclecticism almost be 
comes a style of its own, and occa- 
sionally it is effective, as in Eleanor 
Rigby when “all the lonely people” ap- 
pear as gritty newsreel figures who float 
by each other in a surrealistic frieze. 

The script beneath the pictures reads 
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Return a Hertz 
car in 25 seconds 
or less. 


Just write the mileage in the space provided on your rental envelope. 
F q } 


We know what it’s like to stand in line. 

We may not stand in line at Hertz 
counters, like you. But we've served 
our time in lines at airline counters 
and hotel counters, ete. 

And it is this knowledge that has 
led us to the invention of the Express 
Check-in. 

If you're charging one of our 
Fords or other new cars, all you do to 
return it is write the mileage in the 
space provided on the rental enve- 
lope-we'll check it for you later. Put 
the keys inside. Throw it on the coun- 
ter or give it to an attendant and run. 

The whole process takes about 
25 seconds or less. Which is 
very important if your 
plane happens to be taking 
off in 25 seconds or less. 


The biggest should do more. 
It’s only right. 





Hertz 
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Seagram’s Crown Royal. a a be 
It can make a bartender a little nervous. 


Put yourself in his place. 

Somebody comes in and asks you for Crown Royal, 
the finest Canadian whisky in the world. You turn 
and face the backbar. There it is. In a bottle that’s shaped 
like a King’s crown. 

You pick it up. The thought goes through your mind 
that until a few years ago Crown Royal wasn’t even available 
in the States. People had to go to Canada to get it. 

Now that it’s here, you know it goes for a tidy 
little sum. You also know it’s worth it. 

You take the cap off. You start to pour. You want to do 
everything right. You're a little nervous. 

Then it happens. The glass runneth over. 





ye eae 


z uve! 
0 y Canadian, In the purple sack. About $9 a fifth 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof, Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 





The legend: 





rown Royal 





Seagram's 
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like one of John Lennon's semiliterate 
Joycean pastiches. Flabby punjabs pass 
for wit (‘Are you bluish? You don't 
look bluish”), and the boys’ voyage Is 
filled with stilted symbolism. In one 
scene, the quartet passes by the Sea of 
Phrenology, where huge heads of Mos- 
es, Cicero, Freud and Einstein loom; 
John recalls that a fellow named Ulys- 
ses also went on a journey. Ultimately, 
however, what is wrong with the film 
is the Beatles. They are not in it. Ex- 
cept for the songs and a final sequence 
in which they appear live in some drab 
sing-along footage, they had nothing to 
do with Yellow Submarine. All but the 
most confirmed Beatlemaniacs can prot- 
it by their example 


Teutonic Enlightenment 


French film makers frequently treat 
sex as a farce, and Swedes as a midnight- 
sun ritual. But for the Germans—ah, 
the Germans—it seems to be a subject 
to be explained. 

Recently, the most successful com- 
mercial products of West German stu- 
dios have been what the men in Mu- 
nich call Aufklaerungsfilme (enlighten- 
ment movies). In essence, these are il- 
lustrated hygiene lectures about the 
varieties of sexual experience, padded 
out to feature length with one-dimen- 
sional plots. Unlike conventional grind 
circuit skin shows, enlightenment movies 
approach sex with Teutonic seriousness, 
even though their accounts of repro- 
duction and related matters are illus- 
trated with explicit nude sequences, In 
Helga, the first Aufklaerungsfilm to be 
shown in the U.S., a robust young moth- 
er emerges from her shower just as her 
towheaded son enters the room to ask 
“Where do babies come from?” An- 
swers Mother, toweling herself: “Mutti’s 
vagina opens and the baby slips out.” 
The child looks satisfied, but whether 
from the answer or the revealing view 
of Mutti is hard to say. 

Released in the U.S. in August, Hel- 
ga has been doing remarkably good busi 
ness. According to Variety, it has been 
rivaling The Boston Strangler and Pa- 
per Lion as a box-office draw in Bal- 
timore, while compiling big grosses in 
other cities across the country, The rea- 
son for its success may well be the leer- 
ing quality of the ads (“Parents: be- 
cause of certain revealing scenes 
we suggest you see Helga first!!!") rath- 
er than the sterling quality of the plot, 
a simplistic, sun-filled narrative of wed- 
ded bliss. The highlight of Helga ts the 
birth of a baby, shot straight on in gas- 
eous color. The scene, filmed at a unt- 
versity clinic, has all the craftsmanship 
of an Army training short, but it does 
have an undeniable effect on audiences. 
“The reaction everywhere is the same,” 
confides a publicist for the film. “As 
soon as the head of the baby appears 
from a wave of blood, 90% of the spec- 
tators turn their heads away. And when 
the obstetrician cuts the umbilical cord, 
people faint regularly.” 

Helga’s creator is an energetic Ger- 
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H t Snowmobiling is an exciting new winter sport, a 

OW O sort of mechanized skiing that even people with 
a . two left feet can enjoy. 

Structured with sturdy steel for strength and 

ski uphill... dependability, snowmobiles zoom over wintry trails 


2 s or skim cross-country on virgin snow. They are 
built to take bruising punishment and withstand 
sitting do Wi sub-zero weather. In fact they carried four explorers 
in triumph to the North Pole in April 1968. 
Steel adds fun to living in so many ways: camping trailers, fishing 
steel > tackle, barbecue grills, swimming pools, and ski lifts. Bethlehem supplies 
steel for these and many other “‘fun’’ products. 
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These men 
just joined the race 
fo the moon. 


A new aerospace firm is one of many small businesses 


working with General Eléctric...helping the U.S. get to the moon. 


The man in the foreground is Ben Sallard. Behind him, on the left, 
is Brinkley Blackwell. The third man is Matt Allen. 
They run a small business called Progress Aerospace Enterprises. 

Ben is the General Manager. Brinkley is the electronics expert. Matt is the financial 
expert. And PAE is the first black-owned aerospace firm in the country. 
Right now, PAE is turning out complex electronic components in Philadelphia 
for the Air Force, for General Electric and for Project Apollo. 

With nearly $3 million in contracts, PAE is growing fast. 

A black leader, the Reverend Leon Sullivan, had the idea of starting an 
aerospace firm. He says, “When the first man lands on the moon, we want 
him to have something with him that we have made.” 

Black capital and initiative are making his words come true. 

What was General Electric's role? GE people provided technical, 
managerial and financial advice. 

PAE isn't the first small business to win business from General Electric. 

In fact, most of GE's 50,000 suppliers are small. But it's not 
their size that counts. It's their ability to meet the highest standards. 
That's all that counts when you want to make progress. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Paul Masson California Champagne 
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man film distributor named Hanns Eck 
elcamp, who thought that “the devel 
opment of human life” might make a 


jolly subject for a feature film. He 
slapped together He/ga on a budget of 
$200,000 and watched in astonishment 
as the film grossed $3,500,000 in Ger 
many alone Inspired by /Helga’s tri 
umph. other producers quickly jumped 


into the enlightenment-movie business 
Among the titles that have been doing 
boffo business in Germany are Miracle 
ef Love Tite Perfect’ Marriage. and 
You, an account of masturbation and 
iis tension-easing benefits narrated by 
Dr. Wolfgang Hochheimer of Berlin's 
Pedagogical Academy Actress Ruth 
Gassmann, the unabashed mother of 
Helga, was quickly signed up to star in 
a par of 
the story of a courtship from first kiss 
to consummation, and Helga and the 
Sexual Revolution, in which the her 
one discovers the orgy 


sequels He lea and Michael 


The Fun Couple 


“Sue Ann,” says the clean-cut lad to 
his pretty blonde companion, “it's been 
quite a week, [ met you on Monday, I 
fell in love with you on Tuesday, I was 
unfaithful on Wednesday, we killed a 
guy on Thursday—and the week isn't 
even over yet.” By the time the week, 
and Pretty Poison ends, the young man 
is in stir, Sue Ann is answering some 
rather pointed questions from the po 
lice, and the viewer will have seen one 
of the nicest, nastiest little crime films 
to come out of Hollywood in years 

The plot is a strangely appealing blend 
of whimsy and nightshade. Dennis Pitt 
(Anthony Perkins) is a paranoid, in 
trigue-minded young wanderer who has 
convinced himself that a local factory 
is polluting the river and poisoning the 
enure population, With the help of a 
naive drum mayjorette (Tuesday Weld), 
he grandiosely plots to foil the sinister 
scheme. Their plans, of course, go hay 
wire; so do they. The girl carelessly mur 
ders a mightwatchman at the factory, 
and discovers that killing is not only 
much less strenuous than high school 
band practice, it is—for her—much 
more fun besides. Perkins initially has 
his doubts that homicide can be just a 
joyride, but Tuesday leads him on to 
even more glorious heights: together, 
they gun down her henna-rinsed virago 
of a mother (Beverly Garland) and light 
out for Mexico 

Far better than the average crime 
film, Pretty Poison takes a sly, jaun 
diced look at swinging youth and the per 
vasive American climate of violence 
Tony Perkins gives his best film per 
formance since Hitchcock's Psycho 
(1960), while Tuesday Weld again dem- 
onstrates that, with good material and 
good directing, she has an uncommon 
flair for roles of curdled innocence 
Like the film itself, which was co-pro- 
duced by the youthful duo of Marshal 
Backlar, 32, and Director Noel Black, 
31, Tuesday’s performance is a modest 
but pleasant surprise 
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Brand-name- 
dropping is a particularly 
annoying form of name- 
dropping because it’s 
practiced exclusively by 
your friends. 

When you urge your dinner guests to have a little more 
Romanée-Conti with the roast, it’s because you want them to enjoy the taste of 
great Burgundy, not because you're trying to impress them with the name. 
But when your friend casually tells you that his new yawl was custom-built by 
Abeking and Rasn.ussen, his motivation is obvious. (Who asked him, anyway?) 

Well, we have something for both you and such friends. 

For you who care only about fine music, beautifully reproduced, 
we have a new solid-state stereo compact. It includes an 80-watt (EIA) stereo 
amplifier, a high-sensitivity FM stereo tuner with Field Effect Transistors and 
Integrated Circuits, a genuinely hi-fi AM tuner, professional controls, a 4-speed 
automatic turntable with magnetic stereo cartridge, and a pair of 2-way 
acoustic-suspension speaker systems. It performs like a much larger stereo 
system and costs only $: 

For your friends, we have our name. The Fisher. 
Stereo of kings, princes, captains of industry, symphony 
conductors and other intimidating people. A name guaranteed 
to strike fear in the hearts of brand-name-droppers. 

The full name of our new stereo 
compact is The Fisher 125.When you 
drop that on them, maybe they'll 
stop dropping on you. 


The Fisher 
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NIXON AND THE ECONOMY: A Delicate Balancing Act 


ICHARD NIXON will probably have to 
R move cautiously in working his will 
on the U.S. economy 
Democratic-controlled 


Besides facing a 
Congress, the 
new Republican President will have to 
live until at least next summer with bud 
get decisions already made by the John 
son Administration. Moreover, the nar- 
rowness of his election victory can hard 
ly be interpreted as a mandate for sweep- 
ing economic change. Even his aides 
admit that Nixon will be forced into 
the role of an “economic neuter,” as 
one of them puts it, during his first 
months in office 

As he enunciated them during the 
campaign, one of Nixon’s main objec 
lives is to keep the economy on a for 
ward while reducing the dis- 
turbing rate of inflation—currently more 
than 4% a year—to about 2.5%. That, 
In turn, would go a long way toward 
Strengthening the position of the dollar 
abroad. Yet excessive zeal in combating 
inflation could throw the nation’s econ- 
omy into reverse, The new Adminis 
tration, says Yale Economist Henry Wal 
lich, a Onetime economic adviser to 
President Eisenhower, will find that it 
must perform a delicate balancing act 
“between policies that would bring on 


course 


au recession and ones that would con 
tinue inflation.’ 

Belated Cooling. The stickiest task 
involves Nixon's campaign pledge to 
allow the 10% surcharge on federal in- 
come taxes to expire next summer—or 
at least to reduce it substantially. That 
promise may have made obvious polit- 
ical sense at the time, but the eco 
nomic wisdom of culling taxes Is not 
nearly so clear. Only belatedly does the 
surcharge seem to be having the de 
sired effect of cooling off the economy 
As one piece of evidence that the tax 
is finally working, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported last week that the U.S 
money supply grew by only 4.5% dur 
ing the third quarter, barely half as 
tast as the quarter before. Also, the Com 


BURNS 


DEMING 


merce Department reported that retail 
sales declined in October 
ond straight month 

These indicators raised expectations 
that the long-predicted economic slow- 
down would at last materialize early 
next year, If it does, says Economist Ar- 
thur Burns, Eisenhower's former chief 
economic adviser and now a key Nix- 
on man, some sort of surtax reduction 
will be possible. On the other hand, a 
tax reduction could well touch off a 
new round of inflation. With the in- 
flation threat obviously in mind, Pierre 
Rinfret, Manhattan economic consultant 
and another Nixon adviser, conceded 
in London last week that Nixon might 
conceivably have to retain the surcharge, 
or even raise taxes. “I don’t think,” 
said Rinfret, “that the surcharge can be 
eliminated easily.’ 

Warning from Wilbur. It certainly 
could not be readily eliminated without 
corresponding reductions in the federal 
budget, and that task will not prove to 
be easy either. During the campaign, 
Nixon promised that he would hold in- 
creases in Government spending to $10 
billion a year, which he estimated would 
be more than covered by $15 billion or 
sO In new tax revenues that would be 
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generated by the normal growth of the 
economy. He may be hard pressed to 
keep his spending increases to that both 
because of the increased outlays for de- 
fense that he advocates and the built-in 
budget boosts for items like wage in- 
creases for federal employees and ex- 
panded social security benefits, 
Whatever fiscal measures he finally de- 
cides on, Nixon will then have the dif- 
ficult job of selling them on Capitol 
Hill. Arkansas Democrat Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, warned early in the cam- 
paign that he would oppose elimination 
of the surtax “unless additional, very 
stringent economies are placed in ef- 
fect.” Mills takes an even dimmer 
of the President-clect’s pet scheme to 
offer private enterprise tax incentives 
for tackling pollution control, ghetto 
job training and slum rebuilding. He ar 
gues that such tax breaks would result 
in “a very material reduction in federal 
revenue,” and flatly predicts that the 
new Administration “won't get any 
where” in putting them before Congress 
Nixon faces problems too when it 
comes to dealing with the chronic bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. During the 
campaign, he promised to end President 
Johnson's mandatory controls on foreign 
investment That 
raised the specter of a precipitate out- 
pouring of investment funds abroad and 
prompted Treasury Under Secretary 
Frederick L. Deming, a key member of 
L.B.J.’s economic team, to call the pro 
posal “the height of irresponsibility.” 
By the same token, supporters of the 
Johnson Administration's free-trade pol 
icles have been concerned about in 
timations by Nixon's aides that the U.S 
might adopt a more protectionist at 
titude toward some imported goods, in 
cluding Japanese textiles and Canadian 
auto parts. Nonetheless, European busi 
nessmen and moneymen, while also wor 
ried about the possibility of restrictive 


view 


“as soon as possible.” 


trade measures, express confidence that 
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WALLICH 


What made political sense does not necessarily make budgetary sense 
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Nixon will work to restore international 
confidence in the dollar 

More Sophisticated. For ull the dif- 
ficulties ahead. in. fact, Nixon's pres 
idential victory was generally well re- 
ceived by businessmen both at home 
and abroad. At last week's New York 
Stock Exchange closing, the Dow-Jones 
index of 30 industrial stocks had climbed 
to 965.88. up 19.65 since Election Day 
And the spurt, noted Ralph Creasman, 
president of the Lionel D. Edie & Co. in- 
vestment counseling firm, would have 
been bigger except that “we'd already ab 
sorbed. discounted and anticipated a 
Nixon victory.” Indeed, the so 
called “Nixon market” began tts surge 
in August, the stock market has en 
joyed a price runup of 11% 

One reason for Wall Street's favorable 
reaction to the Nixon victory 1s Its ex 
pectation that the new Administration 
will reduce governmental control over 
business. After Nixon's controversial 
campaign attack on “the heavy-handed 
bureaucratic regulatory schemes” of the 
Johnson Administration, for example, 
many Wall Streeters consider the Presi 
dent-elect: virtually duty-bound tore 
place Manuel Cohen. the activist chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, with somebody more ac 
ceptable to the securities industry. 

Pleased as it is for the moment about 
a Republican President, the business 
community is far more sophisticated 
than it was a generation ago, and thus 
can no longer be expected to remain in- 
definitely happy simply because a Re- 
publican is in the White House. In 
stead, it will ultimately judge Nixon on 
the basis of how well the economy per- 
forms during his presidency, Obviously, 
an end to the Viet Nam war would 
help immensely by reducing strains on 
both the domestic economy and the 
U.S. payments position 


BRITAIN 


Elusive Miracle 

Precisely a year ago this week. Brit 
ain swallowed its pride and cut the ex- 
change value of its tottering pound from 
$2.80 to $2.40. The third devaluation 
in 36 years Was aimed at giving the coun 
try time to repair its foundering econ- 
omy. The Labor government maintained 
that the devalued pound would swiftly 
turn the U.K.’s persistent trade deficit, 
a major source of sterling’s troubles, 
into a surplus. With British goods much 
cheaper in the world marketplace, ex- 
ports would rise while imports declined 
because foreign products automatically 
would cost Britons more. Surveying the 
early results, Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son exuberantly announced Jast summer 
that his country was “on the way to an 
economic miracle.” 

The miracle remains clusive. Last 
week the Board of Trade reported that 
Britain’s trade deficit rose to $158.4 mil- 
lion in October—double the September 
deficit—as exports dropped sharply and 
imports climbed to a near-record level 
The trade deficit for the whole year ts 
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DAVIES 
Support for the hope. 


now expected to reach $1.68 billion, 
the highest figure since 1951. As one con- 
sequence, instead of achieving the “sub- 
stantial surplus” in its overall balance 
of payments that Wilson foresaw, Brit- 
ain is heading for a $600 million def- 
icit this year. 

Belated Austerity. What went wrong? 
With surprising unanimity, economists 
and bankers in and out of Britain agree 
that Wilson waited too long to clamp 
down on domestic consumption. Fore 
warned that curbs were coming and fear- 
ful of higher prices, Britons went on a 
spending spree. Consumers not only 
bought up imports but helped to keep 
British industry from taking much ad 
vantage of its opportunities to sell 
abroad. “We definitely miscalculated by 
delaying as long as we did,” admits 
Wilfred Brown, the Board of Trade’s 
minister of state for exports. Even af 
ter Wilson belatedly imposed austerity 
measures—heavy new taxes, light wage 
controls and a skimpy national budget 
the buying binge continued. Instead of 
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falling by about 14% this year as the 
government intended, consumer spend- 
ing seems likely to rise by 2%. Three 
weeks ago. that prospect prompted the 
Board of Trade to toughen the coun- 
try’s already stiff controls over install- 
ment buying of autos, TV sets, fur 
niture and other durable goods 

The new rules also reflected pressure 
from Britain’s foreign creditors. In re- 
turn for a $4.9 billion line of credit, with- 
out which Britain would be bankrupt, 
other nations have insisted that the coun- 
try overcome its chronic habit of living 
beyond its means. Lately, under prod- 
ding from abroad, the British have been 
pondering whether to rely more on con- 
trolling the money supply to regulate the 
pace of business. During the 
quarter of this year, the amount of mon 
ey in circulation rose at the inflationary 
rate of 10% a year, Many economists 
now contend that this was an underlying 
cause of the worrisome consumer-spend 
ing spree. Argues London's influential 
weekly, the Economist: “The British gov- 
ernment’s views on money supply are 
completely out of date.” 

Harsh Enough. Characteristically, the 
latest controls on installment purchases 
nibble at one effect of too much mon 
ey instead of getting at the root of the 
problem. Even so, optimism is growing 
throughout Europe that the British have 
finally adopted a sufficiently harsh set 
of domestic policies to make devaluation 
yield lasting economic gains—in time. 
“Devaluation has not been a success 
yet, but it may be shortly,” says John Da- 
vies, director-general of the Confeder- 
ation of British Industry. The recent 
performance of several key industries 
supports that hope. Auto exports have 
climbed sharply, foreign orders for air- 
craft, jet engines and computers are ris 
ing. and British shipyards are enjoying 
their best business in 17 years. 

Britain obviously faces many more 
years of economic hardship, if only to 
repay its burden of foreign debt. Still, 
the brisk expansion of world trade (up 
8% this year, compared with 5% in 
1967) gives the country a brightening 
chance to escape from its economic mo- 
rass. There is, however, one constant 
danger: a serious upheaval in world mon- 
etary affairs could easily halt Britain's 
comeback. For once. the trouble did 
not originate with sterling (see following 
story), but last week monetary storm 
clouds again gathered over Europe. The 
ever sensitive pound fell to its lowest 
level in ten months ($2.383), and jit- 
tery speculators showed a renewed ap- 
petite for gold. 


second 


FRANCE 


Indispensable Measures 

New tremors shook world money mar- 
kets last week, with a flight from the 
French franc causing the = greatest 
alarm. Forced to perform a major res- 
cue job, the French government an- 
nounced a series of tight credit re 
strictions designed to ease the pressures 
on the country’s currency. That done, 
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President Charles de Gaulle went to 
the trouble of personally denying ru- 
mors that the franc was about to be de- 
valued. Such a move. the General told 
his Cabinet, “would be the worst pos 
sible absurdity.” 

Absurd or not, the possibility of the 
rane’s devaluation has flared intermit- 
tently ever since last spring's general 
strike. That upheaval led to a wave of 
Staggering wage hikes for French labor, 
which figure to average at least 15% 
for the entire year. The wage gains 
have been followed by soaring price in 
creases, creating an inflationary impact 
that has strained France's balance-of- 
payments position and shaken interna- 
tional confidence in the franc. 

Major Move. The government's orig- 
inal strategy for avoiding an acute cri- 
sis was to tolerate some inflation for 
the sake of swift economic expansion 
that would stimulate exports, keep em- 
ployment high and accelerate an over- 
due modernization of French industry. 
Unfortunately, the cost of defending 
the franc on international exchange mar- 
kets has run disturbingly high. France's 
reserves dropped from some $6 billion 
to $4.2 billion by the end of October, 
and the decline would have been far 
worse except for the government's suc- 
cess in arranging foreign credit, no- 
tably from the International Monetary 
Fund, in support of the franc. 

More recently, the flight from the 
franc has been aggravated by persistent 
rumors that the West German mark 
would be revalued. West Germany has 
been fairly successful in keeping its 
prices stable, which has made the mark 
strong by comparison not only with the 
franc but also with the inflation-weak 
ened dollar and pound. Although Bonn 
flatly denied that it was considering peg- 
ging its currency at a higher price, spec- 
ulators frantically traded francs—and 
to a lesser extent pounds and dollars— 
for marks in hopes of making a fast prof- 
it. As the monetary jitters mounted, the 
price of gold on the London market 
climbed to $40 an ounce, its highest 
level in seven weeks 

With the franc under siege, Paris 
was forced to moderate its expansionary 
policy in an effort to curb inflation and 
restore confidence abroad. The major 
move in that direction was an increase 
to 6% in the Bank of France's dis- 
count rate, which had already been 
raised from 34% to 5% following the 
general strike. By making it more ex 
pensive for other financial institutions 
to borrow money from it, the central 
bank hoped to ease one of the chief pres- 
sures on the economy. In other steps to 
restrict credit, the government ordered 
banks to limit short-term loans and re- 
tain a higher percentage of their de 
posits as cash reserves. 

Excessive Exodus. Additional mea 
sures, said De Gaulle, “doubtlessly will 
have to be taken.”’ One possibility is the 
reintroduction of restrictions on the flow 
of currency out of the country that the 
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SINGAPORE'S BUSTLING HARBOR 
The warehouse became a workshop. 


government abolished just two months 
ago. If inflation continues unchecked, 
De Gaulle may even be forced to put a 
freeze on wages and prices. Meanwhile, 
the government can only hope that spec- 
ulation against the franc subsides, Al- 
though he insisted that the government 
would not abandon its expansionist pol- 
icies, French Premier Couve de Murville 
admitted that “there have been excesses, 
notably in the exodus of capital.” As a re- 
sult, he said, “the measures we took were 
indispensable.” 


SINGAPORE 
From Rags to Rugged 


In Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew's view of Asian economics 
big fish eat little fish, and little fish eat 
smaller ones—but none are about to 
get his 225-sq.-mi. island nation. The rea- 
son is that, small as it may be, Sin 
gapore is more than strong enough to 
keep its economic independence 

Long a major Asian banking, insur 
ance and warehousing center, Singapore 
last year moved ahead of London into 
fourth place among the world’s ports. 
Its gross national product rose by 11% 
to an estimated $1 billion, making the 
tiny republic (pop. 2,000,000) the third 
richest On a per capita basis in Asia, 
after Japan and Hong Kong. Recently, 
Singapore applied for full currency con- 
vertibility under the rules of the In 
ternational Monetary Fund. That means 
that its dollar is healthy enough to be 
freely exchangeable with other curren- 
cies, and that Lee is succeeding in his 
program for survival by building what 
he calls “the rugged society.” 

Massive Effort. A ragged society 
seemed more likely not so long ago. As 
recently as 1965, political squabbles got 
Singapore booted out of the then three- 
year-old Malaysian Federation, and fac- 
tories built to serve the federation’s 10 


million population fell on hard times. 
Then, rising unemployment among Sin- 
gapore’s 585,000-member labor force 
raised fears of a Communist takeover. 
To top that, Britain announced that by 
the end of 1971 it would withdraw its 
forces and close down the elaborate 
naval base, a city within a city that 
has long been one of Singapore's larg- 
est employers. 

Singapore's answer to such problems 
has been a massive effort to convert it- 
self from Asia's largest warehouse to 
Southeast Asia's largest workshop. To 
attract industry, the government has 
channeled millions over the past three 
years into expanding power and water 
supplies, building roads and clearing fac- 
tory sites. School graduates who would 
have followed family tradition by go- 
ing into clerking or shopkeeping are 
being urged to train as technicians and 
engineers, To preserve responsible wage 
scales, the government this year passed 
laws trimming certain fringe benefits 
and reducing the unions’ voice in man- 
agement. It did so with the cooperation 
of labor, which realizes that Singapore 
could never survive with British-style 
union practices 

As a result, foreign investment has in- 
creased sharply. Mobil has completed a 
$23 million facility, starting a rush of pri 
vate investment by U.S, companies that 
is expected to reach $275 million in 
three years. All told, more than 320 mod- 
ern plants are active in metal fabri 
cation, electronics, optical instruments, 
diesel engines and other fields. Along 
with low labor costs, they get easy ac- 
cess to Asian markets from Singapore's 
key location at the tip of the Malay 
Peninsula. Swan Hunter International, 
a British shipbuilding and repairing 
firm, is using that geographical fillip to 
advantage. Noting that no fewer than 
127 mammoth tankers of more than 
200,000 tons are on order throughout 
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the world, the company ts expanding re- 
pair facilities at the naval base to han 
dle the ships that will pass by Sin- 
gapore en route trom Japan to the 
Persian Gulf. 

Some Unwanted Advances. In a char- 
acteristically Oriental reversal of for 
tunes, Singapore has also been bene 
fitting from ill winds on other shores. 
Last) year’s Communist-inspired  anti- 
British demonstrations in Hong Kong 
prompted a flight of capital from the 
rival crown colony to Singapore, Re- 
cent anti-Chinese riots in neighboring In- 
donesia have sent still more cash to 
Singapore's banks. Such prosperity has, 
however, brought on unwanted advances 
from one big customer, the Soviet 
Union. As a big purchaser of rubber 
trom Singapore. Russia has been using 
its centralized buying power to force a 
market for its exports among small Sin- 


AUSTRALIA 


Fair Dinkum, but Fair Enough? 

When Prime Minister John G. Gor- 
ton recently toured northern Australia’s 
coal, oil, iron and bauxite fields, the 
trip turned out to be less than a happy in- 
spection. The assessments that the fields 
are among the world’s richest new nat- 
ural resources are fair dinkum. But at 
each stop, when Gorton asked his hosts 
about the Australian share in their proj- 
ects, the answers were disheartening. 

At the Queensland Alumina Ltd. op- 
eration, for instance, Australian own- 
ership is less than 1%; the remainder 
is held by British. Canadian, U.S. and 
French companies in consortium, Mount 
Goldsworthy Mining Associates, which 
ships 4,000,000 tons of iron ore to 
Japan annually, is 8% Australian and 
92% British and American. The only 





GORTON PULLING THROUGH SYDNEY SURF 
Weary of selling off the farm. 


gapore firms. Resisting, Singapore last 
week set up Intarco Ltd., a joint gov- 
ernment and private trading agency that 
will handle all trade with the Russians 
and keep them at arm’s length by fore- 
ing them to do business on the same 
basis as other customers. 

For all its emphasis on industry, Sin- 
gapore is also trying to sell its virtues 
(and vices) as a sort of easily accessible 
“instant Asia” for tourists. To handle the 
growing number of visitors (mostly 
Americans, Australians and New Zea- 
landers), who last year left $43 millon 
in foreign exchange, some 25 hotels are 
planned or under construction around a 
downtown renewal project that is called 
the Golden Mile. Tourists, in fact, may 
be somewhat disappointed with the mys 
terious East. Posters urge citizens to 
“keep Singapore clean,” and the govern- 
ment is clearing away squalid, century- 
old hovels for brassy shopping complex- 
es and high-rise apartments, which now 
house 30% of the population, 
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large project in which Australians hold 
a majority interest, Gorton was told, is 
the Mount Newman iron mines, where 
their share is 60%. 

Visibly Vexed. Gorton flew back to 
Canberra visibly vexed and more de- 
termined to implement a policy that he 
calls “economic nationalism.” Austra 
lians want foreign capital and invest 
ment. Indeed they desperately need it, 
since there has never been enough lo 
cal money in a predominantly agricul- 
tural country to develop a large in 
dustrial capacity. Nonetheless, Gorton 
and his countrymen are distressed by 
the fact that foreign companies now 
have about $6 billion invested in Aus 
tralia and own one quarter of all its com 
mercial assets. 

The invasion from outside has be- 
come a political issue as well as an eco- 
nomic one. Deputy Prime Minister John 
McEwen, leader of the Country Party, 
holds that Australia year by year is “sell- 
ing off a part of the farm.” Gorton’s Lib- 





eral government denies that, maintains 
that without such investment Australia 
would be like Mexico, Bolivia, Indonesia 
or the Congo, allowing stubborn na- 
tional pride to strangle national tnter- 
ests. Still, the Liberals would like for 
¢ign investors to be less stubborn too 
Gorton, who often takes an oar in one 
of the lifeboat teams that Aussies love, 
would like to see the same sort of team- 
work in the economy. David Fairbairn. 
Minister for National Development, 
notes that many large companies, “par- 
ticularly in oil and motor vehicles, have 
been established here for many years, 
making substantial profits from Aus- 
tralia’s political stability and sound eco- 
nomic management.” But, Fair- 
bairn, they have not made many moves 
to take in Australian investors, partners 
or managers. “This is not partnership,” 
he says. 

Marshaling Money. One way the gov 
ernment hopes to counter the problem 
is by increasing Australian capital avail- 
able for new investments. It recently 
started the Australian Resources De 
velopment Bank, a semigovernmental in- 
stitution that marshals local funds and 
directs them to new projects. In its big 
gest project so far, the resources bank 
helped the Australian backers of the 
Mount Newman tron mines raise de- 
velopment money. Now some federal of- 
ficials would like to establish a similar 
organization that would borrow funds 
outside Australia on behalf of Australian 
investment. For his part, Gorton has so 
far not taken threatened legislative steps 
to provide for larger local investments 
For the moment, the government is 
merely stressing strongly to outsiders 
that “some local participation both in 
ownership and management” would be 
“prudent and useful.” 


FINANCE 
Making a Pedigreed Lion 
Out of Three Alley Cats 


In the savings-and-loan business, no 
one rivals Charles A, Wellman of Los 
Angeles as a surgeon for sick com- 
panies. In the past three years, he has 
substantially cured five firms that were 
suffering from serious financial maladies 
Last spring. Wellman succeeded the oust- 
ed Bart Lytton as president and chief ex 
ecutive officer of California’s Lytton 
Financial Corp.. a huge but ailing hold- 
ing company with total assets of $682 
million. Now Wellman is involved in 
conducting his most intricate operation 
yet, which, if successful, will transform 
three weak S&Ls into one thriving $1 
billion enterprise 

Under a deal devised with the help 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co., a group of 
blue-chip investors has agreed to give 
Lytton Financial a $25.5 million trans- 
fusion. The holding company will sell 
$8,000,000 worth of common stock to 
pay off a crippling burden of debt. To re- 
build its reserves, the company’s largest 
subsidiary, Los Angeles-based Lytton 


says 
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Accutron: 


Our only mistake 
was to make it 


look like a watch. 


Any similarity between the 
Accutron timepiece and a 
conventional watch is purely 
coincidental. 

Other than the fact that 
they both tell time, the two 
have little in common. 

Accutron doesn’t have a 
balance wheel, mainspring, 
or hairspring. 

Those are the things that 


can make watches run wrong. 
Accutron operates on the 
precise vibrations of an elec- 
tronic-powered tuning fork. 
(As the tuning fork vi- 
brates, each second is split 


slender “VW 14K gold Killed, shock resistant, water resstant, date 


an be reset without 





into 360 equal parts—where 
all other watches can only 
divide a second into 5 or 10 
parts. ) 

And we guarantee it accu- 
rate to within a minute a 
month.* 

So even if it looks like a 
watch, you can be sure it 
won't act like one. 


ACCUTRON’byBULOVA 


\ It goes hm-m-m-m. 


Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, if necessary 


ted Accutron jeweler and returned tc 





S&L MAN WELLMAN 
Most intricate operation yet. 


S&L, also will sell the group of tn- 
vestors $17.5 million in debentures that 
are convertible into the common stock 
of Lytton Financial 

When the securities actually change 
hands next month, Lytton S&L. plans 
to merge with two smaller Southern Cal 
ifornia savings-and-loan — associations, 
Equitable of Long Branch (assets: $318 
million) and Mission of Santa Ana (as 
sets: $39 million). The mammoth merg 
er was approved by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board two weeks ago, but 
financial men are more fascinated by 
the audacity of the move than by its 
size, Says one competitor: “Wellman ts 
converting three alley cats into a ped 
igreed lion.” 

Tempting Bait. Equitable, also headed 
by Wellman, and Mission need more 
capital, but neither is large enough to 
raise it easily. Thus they can use the 
aid of the Lytton holding company, 
which, thanks to its listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange, has readier ac- 
cess to Wall Street money. Even so, 
Wellman had to offer investors some 
tempting bait. They will pay substantially 
less than the current market price for 
the Lytton stock, which closed last week 
at $11.50 a share 

Charlie Wellman, 53, entered the 
S&L field after graduating from the Um 
versity of Southern California law 
school in 1940. He learned the busi 
ness at Coast Federal Savings, an ag 
gressive competitor for consumers’ sav 
ings, and made his mark by helping 
Glendale Federal S&L grow from a 
$23 million midget to a $450 million 
leader in its industry. He quit as presi 
dent of Glendale Federal in 1962 over 
policy disputes with the association's 
tounder-chairman, but within hours was 
hired as president of Los Angeles’ First 
Charter Financial Corp., now the na 
tion’s largest publicly owned S&L. hold 
ing company 

The Tycoon Problem. Soon given the 
added authority of chief executive, Well- 
man cut expenses and tightened oper 
ating procedures until First) Charter 
Financial had developcd one of the tn- 
dustry’s most economical operations. But 
he ran into trouble with British-born 
Centimillionaire S. Mark Taper, the 
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chairman. who had long run the com 
pany as a private fief. “My biggest prob 
lem has always been dealing with ty 
coons.” Wellman says. “Perhaps it's be- 
cause at heart I'm one myself.” The 
two strong-willed men clashed over ev 
erything from Joan policy to salaries 
for other executives, and Wellman re 
signed in 1966 

That was the year when tight money 
pinched S&Ls everywhere. Soon Chair 
man John Horne of the Home Loan 
Bank Board phoned Wellman tor help 


Three Las Vegas associations, repre 
senting 80% of Nevada S&L assets, 
were foundering. “It was a real finan 
cial crisis.” recalls Wellman. “A_ col 


lapse might have created a tremendous 
problem of confidence in S&Ls, far be 
yond the borders of Nevada.” Flying 
to Washington, he proceeded to devise 
plans to reorganize, restaff and refinance 
the S&Ls. In a matter of months, aid 
ed by large federal loans, the associations 
were convalescing 

Into the Black. The next call came 
from Equitable, which had long been 
plagued by eccentric management and 
overgenerous realty loans. Wellman fired 
many of Equitable’s top executives, in 
stalled a solid management team that 
he recruited from among men who had 
worked with him before, Equitable was 
just at the point where it foresaw mov- 
ing into the black by the end of this 
year when Wellman was drafted to take 
over at Lytton. 

Wellman still draws $50,000 a year 
from an executive contract with Ta 
per’s First Charter. As president of both 
Equitable and Lytton, he is paid an- 
other $150,000. The Home Loan Bank 
Board usually bans such arrangements 
on grounds that they constitute a con- 
flict of interest. In this case, the board 
prized Wellman’s healing talents so high- 
ly that it approved his multiple role with 
out hesitation 


MERGERS 
End of the September Song 


In a year of mammoth mergers, one 
of the main events came last September 
when Rochester's Xerox Corp. and Man- 
hattan-based C.1.T. Financial Corp. an 
nounced plans for a union, The deal 
would have involved a swap of Xerox 
stock then worth $1.5 billion and cre 
ated a hefty new conglomerate with as 
sets of $4.5 billion. The agreement was 
based only on a handshake, but Xerox 
President C. Peter McColough cheer 
fully predicted that the merger would 
provide his company with “a much 
broader base than we now enjoy, en- 
abling us to accelerate our plans In sev 
eral fields.” 

Last week the merger prospects van- 
ished as suddenly as they had appeared. 
In a joint statement that was every bit 
as unexpected as their September song, 
McColough and C.LT, Chairman L. 
Walter Lundell announced a “mutual 
agreement” to drop the matter. They of- 





fered no reason for the dropout. The 
two companies did, however. have some 
explaining to do—if only to their own 
people. One nonplussed C.1.T. director 
complained to newsmen that he had 
been taken by surprise both in Sep- 
tember and by last week's announce 
ment. The idea had been broached and 
the two companies had launched stud- 
ies of each other, he said, and “that’s 
all IT know.” 

In point of fact, negotiations never 
did get far enough along for formal 
plans to be presented to the companies’ 
boards of directors, much less to stock- 
holders, who would have to vote final ap- 
proval. With a wary eye out for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which is campaigning for ever earlier dis- 
closure of corporate news, the top men 
of the two companies originally an- 
nounced their discussions only seven 
days after they had first met over the em 
bryonic plan 

A Bit Rich. Whatever caused last 
week's retreat, the merger had drawn 
one strong and perhaps decisive neg 
ative vote from Wall Street. On the 
basis of tentative financial terms an 
nounced by the two companies in Sep 
tember, Xerox was setting the value of 
C.LT. at something like $70 a share—a 
bit rich, in the view of many securities 
analysts, for a stock that had been trad 
ing at around $45 a share 

By last week Xerox's stock had fal- 
len a drastic 18 points since the Sep- 
tember announcement, costing the com- 
pany’s investors a paper loss of $400 
million and reflecting a widespread no- 
tion that a link with solid but un- 
spectacular C.1.T. could only tarnish 
Xerox as a glittering growth stock. At 
any rate, there were palpable signs of 
stockholder relief when the deal was 
finally dropped. In the first day of trad 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange 
after the announcement, Xerox was bid 
up 64 points to $277.25 a share 
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McCOLOUGH & LUNDELL 
Negative vote from the Street. 
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It isn’t easy to bea 


ational Car girl. 


“Yes, we have the best conditioned 
cars, sir. Our low mileage policy, 
more often than not, requires 
twice-a-year replacement.” 


“You have your choice of 
all 5 GM ears, sir. Or any 
other if you wish.” 


“I’m sure we have a location 
there, sir. We now have 
over 1500. That makes us 
No. 2 in locations.” 


“Whatever recognized 
credit card you have is 
just fine, sir.” 


‘Thank you, sir. And here 
are your S&H Green Stamps.” 


“Your reserved car is waiting, sir. 
We have the industry’s first 
computerized reservation system. 
No chance for error.” 







NATIONAL 
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In Canada and throughout the world it's TILDEN nterNATIONAL 
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He Do the Police 


In Different Voices 


The Waste Land of T. S. Eliot, if 
not this century's greatest poem in Eng- 
lish, is certainly its most famous. Long, 
difficult and often enigmatic, it is full 
of quotations. It flits into parodies of 
other men’s poems and prose, and is 
widely quoted, often unconsciously by 
some people who may think that the 
title, which has passed into the lan- 
guage, means a vacant lot. The poem 
is taught in English-lit classes, and 
could be called the Odyssey or the Di- 
vine Comedy of the pre-Ginsberg gene- 
ration. 

In ways too obscure or subtle to an- 





EZRA POUND (BY WYNDHAM LEWIS) 
The ferule of the teacher... 


alyze, this great work, written in 1922, vi- 
brated like a tuning fork to the pitch 
of high-strung post-World War | sur- 
vivors. They were the generation who re- 
sponded with masochistic enthusiasm to 
the question, “Who would have thought 
Death had undone so many?” and who 
liked to be told elsewhere that they 
were “hollow men, the stuffed men, 
headpiece filled with straw.” 

Like a land mine under a cathedral 
the original manuscript of The Waste 
Land has been hidden at the New York 
Public Library. Only a few people have 
known that it is there. Eliot himself be- 
lieved it to be lost, and is thought 
to have hoped for oblivion for it. It 
was exploded last week with the pub- 
lication of a biography of an avant- 
garde patron, New York Lawyer John 
Quinn. He owned the Eliot document, 
and his estate turned the material over 
to the library. It will take many sab 
batical years of the Eliotian scholastic in 
dustry to measure the full meaning of 
the work 

The initial revelation 


blast was the 
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that The Waste Land was originally ti- 
tled He Do the Police in Different Voic- 
es. There is no clue to what Eliot meant 
by this unfortunate title. An off-the- 
cuff guess is that Eliot was alluding ob- 
scurely to cockney slang or to a vaude- 
ville routine. Another speculation is that 
this was a working subtitle expressing 
Eliot's preoccupation with authority: one 
of the main theological theorems of 
The Waste Land is that God, who ut- 
ters words like datta (give) and shantih 
(the peace that passes all understanding), 
speaks neither sense nor English but. 
like men, in many voices and even in 
bad grammar. 

The famous dedication of The Waste 
Land is “For Ezra Pound, il miglior 
fabbro,” which even nonscholars of Ttal- 
ian can figure out to mean “the better 
craftsman.” In this context, “craftsman” 
means “editor.” It is well Known that Eli- 
ot’s great friend Poct Ezra Pound had 
been a severe editor who cajoled, bul- 
lied or advised Eliot to cut out half of 
what Pound described, with character- 
istically inaccurate flamboyance, “the 
longest poem in the English langwidge™ 
(434 lines in the final version). A fac- 
simile edition of Eliot's first draft, rid 
dled with Pound's penciled comments, 
will be published in September 1969, 
Until that time, the draft, with other 
notes and the unpublished manuscript, 
will remain encapsulated: the New York 
Public Library has declined to allow 
scholars or journalists to do more than 
inspect (without taking notes) a few 
pages selected from its hoard. 

Shored Against Ruin. Mrs. Valerie 
Eliot, the poet's widow, was given pho- 
tographic copies of all the documents 
by the library, and she gave Yale Schol- 
ar Donald Gallup exclusive access to 
them. In the 20 hours available to him. 
Gallup produced several pages of de- 
tailed notes for the Times Literary Sup 
plement, plus four illustrations photo 
graphed from the text. Of 57 sheets in 
the original Waste Land, 42 were un- 
used; it is impossible at this stage to as 
sess how much Ole Ez (as Pound liked 
to sign himself to friends) cut out, and 
to what extent Eliot was his own critic. 
But it is clear that a unique collabo- 
ration was involved in the birth of a mas 
terpiece. and the honorary midwife de- 
serves all credit for so splendid an out- 
come of a long and difficult labor 

The curious can sce from Gallup's 
notes that in the much quoted line. 
“These fragments I have shored against 
my ruin.” the words “shored against” 
originally read “spelt into,” This was 
probably Eliot's own emendation, but 
other alterations are clearly the work 
of the man who looked over the mas- 
ters shoulder. “Dogaral” (doggerel), 
noted Ezra on one passage, and Eliot 
humbly struck the offending words from 
his text. But Eliot sometimes balked. 
Ezra had condemned Eliot's description 
of a nightingale’s “inviolable voice” as 





“too purty” (pretty), but Eliot seems to 
have thought that no adjective could 
be too “purty” for a nightingale, and 
the word “inviolable” stands. 

Tum-Te-Tum. Nor does Pound appear 
to have accepted the liturgical cadence 
of Eliot when he spoke in his own po- 
etic voice, The opening of the Game 
of Chess section (originally called Jn 
the Cage) begins: 


The Chair 
nished throne, 
Glowed on the marble .. . 


she sat in, like a bur- 


This passage, which evokes both Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra and the historic 
Queen Elizabeth (who were both barge 
owners), seemed to Pound as “too tum- 
te-tum at a stretch.” Eliot fortunately 
could not help writing poetic poctry. 
His verse, as it was written, tum-te- 


RECFERN GALLERY NOON 
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T. S. ELIOT (BY LEWIS) 
... became the poet’s magic wand, 


tums today in many a mind, and the Bos- 
ton lady's chair in that passage is still a 
“burnished throne.” 

Pound wrote WONDERFUL in penciled 
capitals along the entire first page of A 
Game of Chess, and Pound was right. 
Elsewhere, his critical pruning seems to 
have worked well against the too lush 
proliferation of Eliot's young genius. 
Whole passages, in fact, were stricken 
where Eliot bowed to Pound’s radical 
diagnosis. 

Doodles. And so, between Eliot and 
Pound, what began as a mere esthetic ex- 
periment—the mixing of time and place, 
vulgar anecdote and ancient legend, eth 
ics and pop songs, classical gods and 
modern nonheroes—became a great 
work. A kind of miracle happened: the 
ferule of the teacher became the poet's 
magic wand. 

The New York Public Library manu- 
scripts of course will be a pedant’s 
prize. Task forces of scholars are prob- 
ably even now forming up, all deter 
mined to ignore Eliot's advice, promul 
gated over many critical, rigorous years 
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in the Criterion, that a 
must manifest tts 
Ahead lie long years of scholastic sec- 
ond guesses, tracing the skill beneath 
the scroll and the doodles that underlie 
The Waste Land's grand design 
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Keeper of the Flame 


EMERGENCY EXIT by 
207 pages. Harper & Row 


Ignazio Silone 


$6.95 


At 68, Ignazio Silone ts one of the 
world's few gainfully employed free- 
lance socialists. He adopted this rubric 
40 years ago, after a series of political 
and moral crises persuaded him that 
Russian-dominated Communism was a 





SILONE 
Step from submission to subversion. 


perversion of Marxist and humanitarian 
ideals. He had been a founder of the Ital- 
ian Communist Party, a shadow person 
in the anti-Fascist underground, a del 
egate to Moscow convocations of the 
faithful and an exile from Mussolini's 
Italy. In 1930, he settled in Switzerland, 
and stayed for 14 years, writing novels 
His best was Bread and Wine (1937), 
the story of an idealist’s struggle against 
Mussolini. It ranks with Malraux's Man's 
Fate and Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
as an expression of the moral ambi- 
guity that seizes men of principle and 
sensitivity who enter politics 

Silone now lives tn Rome, nurturing 
his aversion to politics, as well as rewrit 
ing and reissuing his novels. To ex-Com- 
munists and younger, unencumbered 
New Leftists, he ts a veteran saint of 
the revolution for social justice and in- 
dividual dignity. Yet, as keeper of the 
flame, Silone is an exceedingly human 
Columnist Murray Kempton 
once described him as looking and talk 
ing like a tobacconist 

Sap v. Roots. Unlike many socialists, 
Silone cares less for the transitory caus- 
es and effects of history than for the pres- 
ervation of the human values that he 
believes are part of “our paleo-Chris 
tian heritage.” In essence, he says, “this 


presence 
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consists of the permanent validity of cer- 
tain moral values designed to rescue 
mankind’s communal living from the 
laws of the jungle.” Though the state- 
ment slides over the instinctual cour- 
tesies that wild animals extend to one 
another, Silone clearly believes that man 
is the animal fated to strive for per- 
fection. Perfection is objectified in ideals, 
and to Silone the ideal of communal liv- 
ing is socialism. He defines it as ‘a per- 
manent aspiration of the human spirit, 
which thirsts after social justice.” This 
ideal, Silone says, has taken many forms 
in the intellectual history of the West: 
Plato's concept of Socratic virtue, the 
Christian expectation of the kingdom 
of God, the 18th century utopian phi- 
losophy of natural law, and Marx and 
Engels’ analysis of capitalism. Silone’s 
socialism is not an ephemeral system 
but an amalgam of unchanging values, 
Emergency Exit, a collection of au- 
tobiographical essays that was first pub- 
lished in Italy in 1965, deals basically 
with Silone’s belief in the enduring rel- 
evance of these values, In this regard, 
it is a work of optimism that avoids 
the sap of positive thinking and goes di- 
rectly to its roots. As the essays reveal, 
these roots are inextricably bound up 


with Silone’s own—with his youth 
among the landless peasants of the 
Abruzzi mountains, with his early re 


ligious training, with the earthquake that 
left him an orphan at 14, and with the 
Fascists, who killed his sole surviving 
brother. Many of these details appeared 
in Silone’s contribution to The God 
That Failed (1949), a collection of con 
fessional essays by ex-Communists, in 
cluding Koestler and Richard Wright 

Satiety v. Socialism. At 16, Silone 
was already in revolution against the op 
pressive system of absentee landowners 
Of the empathy that underlay his emerg- 
ing social consciousness, he says: “In 
my rebellion there was a point at which 
love coincided with a refusal to co- 
operate.” And he writes of his decision 
to move from passive to active resis- 
tance: “The step from submission to sub 
version was very short; all I had to do 
was apply to society the principles that 
were considered valid for private life.” 

This simple yet powerful sentiment 
springs from Silone’s rural background 
The peasants he grew up with had no 
use for political systems, dictatorial or 
democratic, that interfered with the nat 
ural order and rhythms on which their 
survival depended. Silone’s contempo 
rary and countryman, Carlo Levi, ex 
amined that theme brilliantly in his book 
Christ Stopped at Eboli. He saw that 
progress was impeded not only because 
peasants were backward, but also be- 
cause politicians were “unconscious wor- 
shipers of the state.” 

Silone’s fear of the mindless true be 
liever is implicit throughout Emergency 
Exit. Having been betrayed himself by 
the religion of Stalinism, Silone dis- 
trusts any government that prostrates it- 
self before a set of pseudoscientific tech- 
niques—for these techniques become 
self-ratifying, self-gratifying and self- 





perpetuating at the expense of the gov- 
erned. In the concluding essay, “Re- 
thinking Progress,” he is particularly 
concerned that growing affluence, es- 
pecially in socialist countries, is making 
production and consumption ends in 
themselves. An irrepressible revolution- 
ary, Silone is confident of man’s ability 
to revolt under conditions of satiety as 
well as under poverty and oppression. 
Yet he is not altogether sanguine: “Of 
course, no law, divine or human, can 
guarantee that man’s revolt will end tn 
victory. But this is one of the risks it ts 
his duty and privilege to take.” 
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MALRAUX (C 


1935) AND OBJETS D’ART 
Mixture of action and reflection. 


Vishnu and Vichy Water 


ANTI-MEMOIRS by André Malraux 
Translated by Terence Kilmartin. 420 


pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $8.95 


André Malraux is a mysterious fellow 

a natural-born actor who saved his his- 
trionics for real life, a novelist who 
fashioned his books out of the mate 
rials of history and wrote himself into 
most of them in roles he actually played 
So multi-chaptered is his life, in fact, 
and so intermixed is it with the events 
of his times that no adequate account 
ing could be contained within one book 
Accordingly, when it was announced 
that Malraux would write the first vol 
ume in a projected autobiographical se 
ries, it was possible to wonder just which 
Malraux the author liked best 

There was something dashing about 
the passionately militant young Malraux, 
for instance. At 22, in 1923, this Mal- 
raux was arrested for trying to smuggle 
Khmer statuary out of Cambodia. Al- 
ready an anti-colonialist, he helped form 
those revolutionary forces that would 
eventually drive his countrymen out of 
Indo-China and make Mao Tse-tung 
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master of China. The Malraux of the 
middle period had much to recommend 
him too. As an almost mythical liberal 
of the 1930s and a famous novelist 
(Man's Fate, Man's Hope), he helped or- 
ganize and then commanded the brave, 
ramshackle Republican air force that 
flew against Franco's armies in the Span- 
ish Civil War. Finally, if the author 
felt inclined to autumnal apologia, he 
could start by revealing himself in his 
current incarnation as De Gaulle’s Min- 
ister of Culture: the man who gave 
Paris a long-needed face washing, plant- 
ed a copy of the Venus de Milo in the 
Paris Métro and, lately, helped the Gen- 
eral resolve last May's student riots. 

Flights of Rhetoric. A private ac- 
count about any or all of these gifted 
Malrauxs would have been fascinating. 
But, as curious readers of Anti-Mem- 
oirs soon find, the author, now 67, has 
loftily decided to leave nearly all of his 
personal chronology out of his auto 
biography. (“Almost all the writers 1 
know love their childhood.” he writes, 
thus disposing of all that. “I hate mine.”) 
What he offers instead is an odd, ep- 
isodic mixture of action and reflection, 
frequently obfuscated by Malraux's 
fondness for flights of impenetrable Gal- 
lic rhetoric. The book includes part of 
an early novel, some narrative accounts 
of his adventures in the French Re 
sistance and elsewhere, and long re 
plays of longer interviews with Mao 
Tse-tung and Nehru, both of whom he 
visited in 1965 not only as a former fel 
low revolutionary but as an informal em- 
issary from De Gaulle. 

Though disappointing, Anti-Memoirs 
is a remarkable cultural confection, es- 
pecially for readers armed with some 
prior knowledge of Malraux and France, 
not to mention a tolerance for offhand al- 
lusions to everything from Vishnu to 
Vichy water. Its most accessible ele- 
ments are brief recollections of personal 
danger, each spiced with the author's 
sense of fate and history. Such  in- 
cidents were chosen because they 
brought Malraux, the man of action, 
face to face with death—and the lim 
itations of human courage—just as his 
lifetime has brought him face to face 
with the limitations of the revolutionary 
aims that he pursued so hotly in youth, 

Like a number of Malraux's novels, 
Anti-Memoirs is elevated and unified 
by the author's rather heroic concern 
for the great central passions of the 
age. “It remains to be seen,” he writes, 
“whether civilization can exist only as 
a civilization of questioning or of the mo- 
ment, and whether it can base its values 
for long on something other than a re- 
ligion.”” Malraux has always believed in 
what he calls “the revolutionary im- 
pulse, the provisional form which the de 
mand for justice assumes.” He does 
not regard it as the property of any 
class, party or nation, but as something 
shared by a universal fraternity and sup 
ported by great human sacrifice. This 
was why, after having made common 
cause with (but never joining) the Com- 
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Team Fund, Suite 300 Ross Building, 1 


send your contributions to 
126 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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commissions by selling TIME, LIFE 
& SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on cam 
pus at attractive student rates. No 
paperwork or billing required. Set 
your hours. To learn more 
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tions to Time Inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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“Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases —to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
| helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 


munist Party for so long, he later felt 
free to help De Gaulle try to bring 
order to disordered France 

De Gaulle is grateful, no doubt. He 
has also become one of Malraux's fond- 
est and sharpest critics, He once summed 
up a florid Malraux report on cultural 
projects by snorting, “Clouds, clouds, 
Malraux, but occasional flashes of light- 
ning.” Perhaps the General had read 
an advance copy of this book 


Psyching the Bulls 


INSTANT REPLAY: THE GREEN BAY 


DIARY OF JERRY KRAMER. Edited by 
Dick Schaap. 286 pages. World. $5.95 

“We've got to be whipped. We've 
got to be cussed. . . . He whipped us, 


but we needed whipping.” This is no sim- 
ple disciple of Leopold von Sacher-Ma- 
soch talking, but a professional football 
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LOMBARDI & KRAMER 
Why grow up? 


player trying to attain the mystical con- 
dition of “upness” or “winning attitude,” 
which, according to American tradition, 
has to be artificially induced by al- 
ternate whippings and strokings from 
an older man, 

Jerry Kramer slaves for the Green 
Bay Packers—the football equivalent of 
the Radio City Rockettes—a group that 
habitually barters personal freedom for 
perfection. His tamer has been an emo- 
tional virtuoso named Vince Lombardi, 
a cross between the late General Pat- 
ton and a good Italian mama: a raging, 
weeping computer who can get his play- 
ers down on Tuesday, up on Wednesday, 
buried on Thursday and winning on 
Sunday, virtually at will. 

Scared of Daddy. Kramer taped a 
diary last season, and /nstant Replay ts 
more or less the result. He shows that 
all was not beating and moaning tn Lom- 
bardi’s bedlam. “Tomorrow, I imagine, 
Coach Lombardi'll pat him on the head, 
rub his back, scratch his cars, and ev- 
erybody'll feel a little better,” he writes 
of one player. At other times, Coach 
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It takes that long for KT to 
be smooth and mellow enough 
to be worthy of your giving as 
a holiday gift. 
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What’s more, Kentucky 
Tavern’s already wrapped and 
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No more fooling around 
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Simone is in the 
business of letting 


Presidents mind 
their own business. 


If you’re a president, you’re a busy 
man. And if you’re a president who 
needs a new building, you need 
Simone. 

In just 27 minutes, we'll show you 
the fastest, most economical way 
to solve your problems. 

We'll explain how our task-force 
of attorneys, land experts, 
economists, architects and engineers 
will work for you. 

Our analysts will analyze your problems. And suggest solutions. 

Our land department will look for a site. 

And as they look, they’ll consider everything from labor 
availability to land costs. 

Our designers will design. Our engineers will engineer. And our 
builders will build your building. 

If you wish, we'll even finance it for you. Or buy up your vacant 
land. Or assume your existing lease. Or even take your present 
building in trade. 

You move in with a guaranteed price and delivery date. 

And you never have to take time out 
from being president. 

The Simone Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
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leads his bulls in song. All very sincere, 
all very calculated. What makes the 
diary interesting is that the author knows 
exactly what is being done to him, choos- 
es it, and even in some twisted way en- 
joys it. He describes Lombardi as pri- 
marily a child psychologist: but per- 
haps athletes have to become as little 
children to win championships. For in- 
stance, one of the Packers, age 33, 
finds himself concealing an ice-cream 
cone behind his back. Excellent attt- 
tude. The emotional regression will stand 
him in good stead on Sunday. Scared 
of Daddy, he is all the more likely to ter- 
rorize the rest of the block 

Kramer has mixed feelings about the 
value of this perverse group therapy 
Professionals talk a lot about the mon- 
ey. as if that were motive enough. But 
Kramer knows better. What justifies it 
for him finally is the comradeship and 
sense of celebration when the pounding 
stops—the feeling Victorian families 
must have had at Christmastime. The 
charade ends with Daddy happy for 
the moment, and a new trophy on the 
shelf: an unprecedented third world 
championship mounted on a field of bro- 
ken collarbones. This psychic manip- 
ulation complements the military plan- 
ning of the Packer High Command 
Kramer starts on Tuesday—by Thursday 
it is too late—working up “an anger. 
then a hatred.” to the point where on 
one occasion he considers kicking a 
fallen opponent in the spine. What kind 
of victory, what kind of money, jus 
tifies this corrupt make-believe is a prob 
lem he confesses is beyond him 

Dreams of Broadies. Yet the Packers 
come through as genial a bunch of sado- 
masochists as One could hope to meet 
“Dr.” Willie Davis, so named because 
he “made the women feel so good”: 
Max McGee, the eternal bachelor, 
dreaming of “a herd of broadies graz 
ing On martinis”; Bart Starr, the res- 
ident nice guy. The types, allowing 
weight for age. can be found in all the 
best schoolboy fiction 

Kramer, with his alert deference, 
makes a good Boswell to Lombardi 
(Lombardi’s own book, Run to Daylight, 
was more like Caesar's Gallic Wars in 
its nit-picking dullness). The coach seems 
to be a Method actor lost in his part 
He psychs himself that he may psych 
others. His tears are real because he 
wills them so. “He's really gotten him- 
self ready for a game,” writes Kramer 
“T wish we could suit him up.” 

In this case, the Boswell is the more in- 
teresting of the two. Kramer knows 
that football is a ridiculous way of life— 
but then, what isn't? He discusses his 
business ventures (archery supplies. a 
IV syndicated talk show) and they sound 
a lot more pointless than his football 
At least when he is playing right guard, 
he is defending his territorial imperative 
against the other warrior apes. Between 
times, Kramer likes to hunt with a bow 
and arrow. He can be a grownup when 
he has to, but doesn't see much fun in 
it, Which is presumably what sports 
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are all about. Kramer may be the first  ™ i as Sree cere 
of the  philosopher-football players. 1 : ? 
Along with Dick Schaap, who edited 
the tapes, he has produced the best 
book yet written on the subject. 


A Human Endeavor 


CHARCO HARBOUR by Godfrey Biun- 
den. 401 pages. Vanguard. $6.95 


For in searching thou shalt finde that 
the workes of many brave men are bur- 
ied in oblivion . . . though part of those 
workes have escaped, the wracke of the 
> rest have perished in the Gulf of time, 
which hath swallowed the best of many 
men’s endeavours. 

—17th century Hudson Bay 
Explorer Luke Foxe 


These words serve as the opening to 
one of Godfrey Blunden’s chapters. They 
might well be the emblem of his book. 
The lost works that he has sought to re- 
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CAPTAIN COOK 
More Bligh than blithe. 


trieve from oblivion are those of the 
crew of H.M.S. Endeavor, a fat British 
collier fitted out as a naval vessel and dis- 
patched in 1768 to explore the Pacific. 
Blunden’s revival technique in this his- 
torical novel is remarkably restrained. 
Even when dealing with the ship's cel- 
ebrated Captain James Cook, he has re- 
fused all concession to the popular taste 
for heightening drama and homogeniz- 
ing history. As a consequence, the book 
may be read only by Blunden’s fellow 
countrymen in Australia—a land sonew You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
and short on history that its people one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up S 
tend to brood protectively over what lit- to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 
tle they have—or by students interested | Jives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 


in Cook's voyages. But this would be a | the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped. 
pity. Dry and slow as the book often 








is, Blunden’s novel sometimes glows with x ~ 
absorbing incident, rare. loving knowl- B mAN R E FOOD CRUSADE 
edge, and austere beauty. ' 
Endeavor's mission was part strategy, 660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office 
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than cheap electricity, 
we couldnt he cutting 


our rates again. 


In the past five and a half 
years, rate cuts throughout the 
AEP System have amounted to 
annual customer savings of over 
12.6 million dollars. 


Now, the Ohio Power 
Company, an AEP subsidiary 
which already has the lowest 
average price for electricity in 
Ohio, has the approval of 
the state’s Public Utilities 
Commission to reduce its rates 
again. In the face of rising costs, 
that’s quite an order. 

But don’t get the idea that all 
we have is cheap electricity. 

Quite the contrary. The AEP 
area has lots of other things 
Ready access to markets. 
Excellent transportation. A fine 
manpower pool. Plenty of water 
and other natural resources. 
Great communities in which 
to live. 

We know that, when you’re 
looking for a plant site, you’re 
looking for more than just cheap 
electricity. And that’s why we 
emphasize the decisive factors 

The AEP area is a good place 
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Our lines run through the 
American Ruhr... Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. If you're interested, 
write us in confidence, c/o AEP 
Area Development Services, 
Room 1017, 2 Broadway, New 
York, New York 10004. 

We'll supply you with 
information that would make the 
AEP area a good place to move 
to even if our rates were high. 
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part science: to observe the astronomical 
transit of the planet Venus from Tahiti 
to map coasts and islands; to collect 


and classify strange flora and fauna; to 





search for a na\ base for the coming 
war with the American colonies, Spain 


and France. Manned and equipped for 





all this, the little ship resembled the 
Swiss Family Robinsor float. It was 
stuffed to the gunwales with pigs and 
goats (for eating), cats Te ots (to 
break the monotony), even a hunting 
greyhound named Lady who was used 
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igator and amateur stron er wtom 
arily kept his Yorkshire tempe id 
sizzling vocabulary in check. But € 
vealed by his journals and the accounts 


of his crew, he emerges as something 
less than the wise and civilized com 
mander painted by Blunden’s country 
man Alan Moorehead in The Fatal Im- 
pact (Time, April 8, 1966). More Bligh 
than blithe, even on festive occasions 
Cook had a provincial prudishness about 
prurient talk, though he showed a fond 
ness for admiring 1 








ve women through 
his telescope. He insisted that his men 
wash, but he forbade them to p 





1\ (es 
pecially when the ship was in danger 
as she often was) for fear that prayer 


would rob them of the will to work 
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aboard who could write seems to have 
kept some sort of journ cribbling 
away in the meridional heat like diary 
addicted schoolgirls. Pat Blunden 
has stitched and embroidered it all to 
gether—Endeavor’s wreck on the Great 
Barrier Reef, refitting at Charco Har 
bour (so-called be rigines 
greeted them by wutine “Charco!”) 
the escape and eturn ramed 
Saunders who lived th t tives 
for a while and discovered gold. The voy 
age also seems to ha oned | 
ropean man’s first 2 the kan 
garoo (it was tuken t 
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This tribute is shown here as it appears on one of the bronze plaques prominently displayed in our reception rooms 


DEATH OF A MAN oF Honor 


Os IN| A-GREAT- WHILE A MAN DIES ABOUT 
WHOM ITHE*ORDINARY EULOGIES DO NOT SUFFICE. 
SUCH®{A MAN WAS A°G BECKER. 

IT HAS BEEN TRUE-OF MANY A MAN THAT HE 
WAS BORN IN: POVERTY AND AMASSED A FORTUNE 
AS AN INVESTMENT BANKER.IT HAS BEEN TRUE 
OF MANY A MAN THAT HE HAS BECOME A DIRECTOR 
IN A“NUMBER OF GREAT CORPORATIONS.OF MANY A 
MAN IT HAS BEEN TRUE THAT HE HAS GIVEN 
LIBERALLY. TO RELIGION, CHARITY AND EDUCATION, 
AND HAS BEEN TRUSTEE OF AN ART MUSEUM AND 
ART SCHOOL AND MEMBER OF A SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION. 

BUT OF FEW MEN HAS IT BEEN TRUE THAT THEY - 
HAVE CONSISTENTLY EXHIBITED AN INTEGRITY 
WHICH NOT ONLY. HAS MET ALL THE DEMANDS 
OF THE LAW AND ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMON MORALS BUT HAS GONE FAR BEYOND THEM 

SELDOM HAS THERE BEEN A PARALLEL TO THE 
PERSONAL SACRIFICE ‘WHICH A.G. BECKER MADE FOR 
THE MAINTENANCE OF HIS HIGH CODE OF INTEGRITY. 
BY THAT SACRIFICE,HE ERECTED A STRUCTURE OF 
PERSONAL CREDIT WHICH WAS UNSHAKABLE. TRE 
REGARD IN WHICH HE WAS HELD BY BANKERS WAS 
ALMOST UNPARALLELED. NO MAN IN THE WORLD COULD 
BORROW MORE MONEY IN PROPORTION TO HIS ASSETS 
THAN COULD A.G, BECKER. HE WAS A MAN. HE WAS 
HONORED IN LIFE AND HE IS HONORED IN DEATH. 
HE LEFT HIS FAMILY A HERITAGE WHICH IS GREATER 
THAN A HERITAGE OF RICHES. 


EDITORIAL IN 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, MAY, 16,1925 fd 
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is greater than a heritage of riches 


On this, our 75th Anniversary, we can pay no greater honor to our 
Founder than was paid in the editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce (predecessor of the Wall Street 
Journal’s Midwest Edition) on the occasion of Mr. A. G. Becker’s 
death in 1925. 

To this we can only add that a heritage greater than riches was 
left not only to Mr. Becker's family but also to the firm which 
bears his name. 


A prouder heritage we could not ae G. B k C 
.G. Decker & Uo. 
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You don’t get to be a great whisky on luck alone 
Four and a half years ago when we first brought our whisky 
across the border from Canada, our welcome wasn't exactly 
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We'd blended fine whiskies from our five distilleries to 
bring you the best that Canada could offer. 
Today, an astonishing number of whisky drinkers are 
switching to Canadian Lord Calvert. We feel needed. 
Do you think the day will come when fame and fortune 
goes to our heads? 
Fear not. We were never the type to push our luck. 


overwhelming 


“Who needs it?” they asked f 

But with the bravado that could come only from simple, 
unspoiled faith, our little challenger replied: “You do.” 

We just couldn't understand why Canadian 
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